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Notes and 
Boots’ Drug Deal Hitch 


ON Thursday of last week it was officially announced 
that negotiations had been completed for the purchase 
by British interests of the 41,125,000 shares in Boots 
Pure Drug Co., held by the Umited Drug Co. of 
America at a market value of some £8,000,000 odd. 
While THE CHEMICAL AGE was being printed, how- 
ever, the deal was suspended on account of the inter- 
vention of the Treasury, and it has since been stated 
that the transaction is abeyance on 
account of the embargo on issues entailing the export 
of capital abroad. The circumstances of the proposed 
transaction were unique in that the object was the 
acquisition by British investors of the controlling in- 
terest in an old established British enterprise, and the 
objection raised by the Treasury has been the subject 
of widespread comment during the past week. — It 
appears to have been the intention of the British pur- 
chasers of the shares to make a new issue to the public 
of some four million 5s. shares, and although in these 
circumstances the re-sale of the shares would not 
been technically a foreign issue, the Treasury’s inter- 
pretation was that the matter would have been at 


remaining 1n 


have 


variance with the embargo on ‘‘foreign issues,’’ 1.e., 
behalf of borrowers domiciled outside the 
Empire or issues the proceeds of which would be re- 
mitted directly or indirectly to countries outside the 
Emptre.”’ 

It 1s questionable whether Britain would not have 
been better off in the long run with the constantly 
accruing financial results of its native control of a profit- 
earning asset than with the immediate retention of the 
capital payment involved. The proceeds of British 
enterprise, however, are still to go abroad. Comment- 
ing on the Treasury's attitude, the ‘Financial News”? 
says: ‘In some quarters it is held that technical 
exchange difficulties had probably less to do with the 
Treasury attitude than ‘high politics.’ The Treasury 
objection, it is argued, was less a matter of some 
47,000,000 leaving the country than an objection to 
its leaving at a time when America is being told that 
Britain cannot pay any more War Debt. Even this 
tactical objection, it is thought, should not cause the 
Government to force British nationals into the crying 
off from a perfectly legal bargain.’’ 


Overseas Trade in 1932 


WITH the issue of the Board of Trade returns for 
December we are able to review the trend of Britain’s 
overseas trade during 1932 in its proper perspective. 
Taking the figures as a whole, there was an improve- 
ment in the country’s visible trade balance of 
£121,895,000, the excess of imports over exports fal- 


Issues On 
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Comments 


ng trom 4,408 ,976,000 to 4,287 ,Od1 ,OOO. The Mmprove- 
ment was due entirely to a reduction of imports, for the 
exports, 

further 
were 





aggregate instead of showing an 
slight 
reduced 
They were restricted by two powerful 
factors, the tariff and the depreciation of sterling, 
which made foreign goods more expensive to buy, 
especially from gold countries. : 

It should be noted that a depreciation of one-third 
in the value of the pound increases the cost of imports 
not by 33! per cent. but by 50 per cent. The two fac- 
tors In combination were so large that they could not 
fail to make an the trade balance. 
Exports of British goods gained by the depreciation 
in the pound, since British goods were cheaper for gold 
currency countries to buy by the amount of the depre- 
ciation. Consequently the drop in exports of British 
goods Was only from 4,389, 164,000 to 4305,135,000. 
Re-exports show in proportion a much heavier fall— 
| £64,035,000 to 450,914,000. The re- 


lv, from 
export trade would suffer inconvenience to 


increase, 
£25,453,000. 
£862,175,000 to 


decrease of 


from 


revealed a 
Imports 


£703, 133,000. 


lmpression upe nm 


naliie 
some 
extent from the tariff, while, of course, it would receive 
no advantage from the depreciated pound, since the 
re-exported goods would cost 50 per cent. more to 1m- 
1 


port with a 33! per cent. depreciation in the pound 


Improved Chemical Situation 

COMPARED with other industries, the chemical 
industry fared moderately well during the past year, 
although the volume of trade represented by the figures 
was not so great as might have been hoped. In 
g the figures prepared by the Board of Trade, 
be borne in mind that statistics may be used 
to prove almost anything. We have to take the 
figures as we find them and draw our own conclusions. 
As we interpret them the chemical manufacturers of 
this country have exported just under £360,000 worth 
more products during the past twelve months than 
they did in 1931, and this country purchased about 4} 
million pounds’ worth less chemicals from abroad than 
To what extent the British 
supplying chemical pro- 


examinin 
it has to 


in the preceding year. 
manufacturer benefited by 


ducts at home to make good that decrease in imports 


there is no evidence to show, but allowing for the 
general depression in trade and the consequent 


shrinkage in the demand for chemicals, it 1s safe to 
assume that at least a part of the difference has been 
met by increased business on the part of the home 
manufacturer. 

lhe chemical trade balance was decidedly better 
than in 1931. Imports in December, at £875,495, 
showed a decrease of £337,458 from the figure for 





44 
December, 1931, and a decrease of £261,737 from 
December, 1930. The unports for the twelve months 


totalled 49,578,482, a decrease of £4,203,188 compared 


with 1Q31 and a decrease of 43,992,900 on 1930. 
Exports in the last month of the year totalled 

| 477 994, showing a welcome increase of £155,435 
on the corresponding month of 1931, but a decrease of 


A41,430 on December, 1Q30. 


Che full year’s exports 
377,524, representing an increase of 
total for 1931. This encouraging 
however, was still 44,580,952 short of the total 
Analysing the returns for the three years we 


amounted to £1 
£359,085 on the 
result, 
n 1Q30. 


] 


1 


find that the balance of chemical exports over imports 
in 1932 was 47,769,042, or £558,040 short of the 
balance of £8,387,088 recorded two years ago. In 


1931, however, the balance had dropped by 45,210,919 
to the low figure of 43,176,169, so that the latest return 
represents a recovery of some 44,622,873 on the year. 
We venture to hope that this year the industry will 
not only wipe out the deficiency as compared with 
1930, but will show a substantial improvement on the 
vear’s turnover. 


Coke Oven Gas in Chemical Industry 
HE paper given by Mon. J. E. Osterrieth before the 
Institute of Fuel, as reported on pp. 45-47, merits a 
deal more attention than its modest title would 
ordinarily attract. The post-war expansions of the 
synthetic ammonia industry te 


oreat 
great 


ok advantage of surplus 
coke oven gas as a cheap source of hydrogen, which 
other of the well-known 
was soon realised that the 
gas had a higher intrinsic value than corre- 
sponded to its calorific power so that a new branch of 


is recovered by one or the 
liquefaction processes. It 
residual 


the synthetic chemical industry developed, of which 


lence is given in 

The efforts of Belgian and 
already produced a 
pounds, 


evit Mon. Osterrieth’s paper. 
French 
considerable number of com- 


£ products obtainable is almost 


research have 


ut the range < 


unlimited owing to the flexibility of plant and _ pro- 
cesses. Those who belittle the success achieved in 
this direction probably forget that the ’’chemist’’ is 


a wizard, who adjusts himself quickly to changes of 
conditions and markets. Has it not been said that the 
organic dye industry catering for human needs in 
peace time. is a potential arsenal immediately available 
in time of war? It is too early to gauge fully the 
potentialities of the relatively young industry of 
organic synthesis which is being built up on coke oven 
vas as the raw no other outlet can be 
ound for it, it has a relatively low price, which as 


material. If 


stated in the discussion on the paper, is only equal 
to twice that of solid fuel on the thermal basis. 
Alcohols, like their derivatives, are used in man\ 


branches -of industry and can command also a place 
among fuels, although it would seem that products of 
the ‘‘Censine’’ synthesis of Franz Fischer are more 
promising in this particular sphere, as the whole gamut 
of aliphatic compounds can be produced by a varia- 

of operating conditions and the selection of suit- 
able catalysts. It is, of course, difficult to foresee the 
extent to this combination of and 
fuel industry is likely to develop. One thing, however, 
certain; it would provide a relief for those 
coke who seek a_ profitable 
disposal of their surplus gas. Although operations 
France and Belgium are not of 


t10n 


which chemical 


seems 


in the oven industry, 


at coking plants in 
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small magmitude—the liquefaction plant at the Societe 
l’Asote deals with 350,000 cu. ft. of coke 
oven gas per hour—they are not of such dimensions 
that the possibilities of developing chemical plant in 
conjunction with moderately sized coking plants of 
daily Naturally, 
It Is not suggested that new synthetic ammonia plants 
should be created, when the world is already suffering 
from over-production, but hydrogen is useful for other 
and aif cheaply 


Belge de 


000 tons capacity is preciuded. 


purposes produced may assist in 


establishing hydrogenation processes on a sound 
economic basis, apart from supplying the initial 


material for the synthesis of organic compounds. 


Events in Chile 


FOLLOWING upon the liquidation of Cosach, an 
important statement regarding the re-organisation of 
Chile’s nitrate policy, has been made by Sefior Ross, 
the Chilean Finance Minister. The Anglo-Chilean and 
|_Lautaro companies, it is announced, will be able to con- 
tinue independently, each company being responsible 
for its own debts and receiving what is due to it. The 
Chilean Government, for their part, will sponsor a 
national company which all other companies will be at 
liberty to enter for co-operation in the production of 
nitrate, and the shares will be apportioned on the basis 
of participation in the old Cosach concern. Old debts 
incurred by Cosach, however, are to be annulled. A 
second nationalcomipany, alsosponsored by the Chilean 
Government, will devote its activities exclusively to 
trading in nitrate, and will acquire nitrate from the 
mentioned at the ‘‘ industrial 
figure. 

The profits of the trading company are to be equally 
divided between the State and the producers. Com- 
panies unwilling to enter this arrangement will have to 
export duties, but the Chilean Government will 
refuse to permit further exportation of nitrate for the 
benefit of third parties to pay debts contracted by a 
private company. So much for the present complica- 
tions. It is reassuring to learn from Sefor Ross that 
all Cosach bonds sold in London, New York and 
other centres (whose proceeds were received by the 
Chilean Government and Cosach) will be completely 
free of risk and investors’ mghts will be amply 
respected. A statement to this effect has since been 
the Chilean Ambassador in London, 
following upon an inquiry made by London issuing 
houses which have handled the Cosach bonds. 


hirst company cost *’ 


pay 


confirmed by 





German Hydrogenation Industry 


New Activity to follow Changes in Control 


Ir is reported in the ‘* Chemiker-Zeitung,”’ January 7, 
3 he Dusseldorf firm of Henkel and Cie has acquired 
ajority interest in the Deutsche Hydrierwerke of Char- 

ittenberg-Rodleben. This change, which has been brought 


large share holding of the 


rut by tne pur ase of the 
] is expected to result in 


everwertung, 


‘reased activity in the exploitation by the soap interests of 
the higher tty alcohols and their sulphonates. It is of 
sienificance hat th linking-up of an important detergent 
manufacturing concern hike Henkel and Cie with the German 
hydrogenation industry follows close on the heels of a similar 
development in the Uni States where the newly founded 
Gar ) Cor on represents a fusion of interests in the 
sulpl ( yhol field between Proctor and Gamble (the 


Pont 


all soayp manutacturers) and the du 


concern 
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Organic Compounds from Coke Oven Gas 
Applications of High Pressure Gas Reactions 


The following extracts are taken 
Society, the Society of Chemical 


from a paper read before the 
Industry, the Institution of 


Institute 
Petroleum’ Technologists and the 


When members of the Chemica 


Oven Managers’ 


of Fuel on January 11, 


Coke \ssociation were 


present. “The joint authors of this paper were Mon. J. W. Osterrieth, of the Societe VOugree-Marihaye, Belgium, and Dr. Georg: 
Dechamps. Professor G. TT. Morgan presided, 

IN industry, high pressure gas reactions are carried vut in by this concern converts all the methane with water vapour, 
specially designed containers, charged with a catalyst, which = any CO formed being converted into CO,, which is remove 
are enclosed in externally or internally heated tubes capable by absorption. In practice, excess of oxygen is alway> 
of withstanding pressures varving from too to 1,000 atmos- necessary, and pure oxygen is used, when pure hydrogen 
pheres (1,470 lb. to 14,700 Ib. per sq. in.), according to the to be obtained. Air is employed when it is intended to 
process. The gas for the synthesis has a definite composition produce a mixture for the ammonia synthesis. Purified coke 


and circulates through the reaction tubes at the required tem 
perature and pressure. Up to this point all the different 
processes are similar, but differ from here in various aspects. 
In certain processes, the gases remaining uncombined after the 
reaction are recirculated with the addition of fresh gas over 
the catalyst. In other processes, such as that of Claude, the 
circulation pump can generally be dispensed with. The 
gaseous mixture only passes once over the same catalyst, 
which, however, is placed in a number of reaction tubes 
arranged in with similar condensers and 
between them. 

In order to avoid the use of an excessive number of reaction 
tubes in series, it is necessary to operate under suitable condi- 
tions and at high pressures. Consequently, the composition 
of the gaseous mixture must be so adjusted that all its con 
stituents combine in the course of the synthesis and that no 
compressed gas is lost. For this reason the following facts 
must be borne in mind, when it is contemplated to use a gas 
rich in CO, as obtained from the hydrogen plant, for the 
synthesis of methanol: (1) For the synthesis a process with 
open circuit must be chosen, because of the nitrogen which 
accompanies the monoxide; (2) the must be 
enriched with hydrogen, so that its composition corresponds 
to (CO + 2H,) according to theory; (3) much of the nitrogen 
1s needlessly compressed, 


Conversion of Methane 


In order to obtain a gaseous mixture with its constituents 
in equilibrium, the gas rich in carbon monoxide coming from 
the hydrogen plant must be diluted with at least three times 
its volume of hydrogen The mixture then consists of 8 per 
cent: CQ; 18 per cent. N,; 71.5 per cent. H, and 2.5 per cent. 
CH,. From 10,000 cu. m. (350,000 cu. ft.) of coke oven gas 
treated 500 cu. m. (17,0@0 cu. ft.) of this mixture is 
obtained; 5,800 cu. m. (208,750 cu. ft.) of hydrogen remain 
for the synthesis of ammonia by the usual process. Under 
these conditions, about 45 kg. (99 |b.) of methyl alcohol can 
be produced. The efficiency of converting carbon monoxide 
into methyl alcohol is of the order of 8o per cent., the uncon- 
verted carbon monoxide being transformed into methane in 
the purifier tube, preceding those used for the synthesis of 
ammon! 

In order 


series separators 


carbon gas 


to produce methanol in greater quantities, it ts 
possible to draw on other sources for carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. The synthesis can be carried out with water 
as practised by the Société Franco-Belge 
works at Bully les Mines (France). If one starts, however, 
from coke oven gas, it is necessary to convert the methane, 
the largest constituent in this gas next to hydrogen, into carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. It is well-known that when methane 
is exposed to high temperatures it is cracked and _ vields 
hydrogen. According to operating conditions, the carbon of 
the methane can be partly or totally dehydrogenated. In the 
first case, unsaturated and = benzenoid hydrocarbons are 
obtained: in the second, finely divided carbon is produced, 
as in the production of lamp black. If hydrogen or gases for 
high pressure syntheses are the objective, the liberated carbon 
must be oxidised, with the view to forming carbon monoxide 
or carbon dioxide, whereby, incidentally, blockages through 
carbon are avoided. 
Industrial Installations 

The Gesellschaft fiir Kohlentechnik at Dortmund-Fwing 
has made the production of pure hydrogen its main objective, 
and incidentally obtains a mixture of hvdrogen and nitrogen 
3H, + N.) for ammonia synthesis. The process developed 


is, 


Oo 
a 


d’Ougrée at their 


oven gas is taken as raw material, in order to obtain mixtures 
richer in hydrogen. 

Other companies, such as the Société Courrieres-Kulhimann 
have had the synthesis of methanol in view and produce a 
mixture 33 per cent. CO, and 66 pet H,. Here coke 
material, the conversion being effected 
according to the equation :— 

CH, + H,0O CO 

The Société d’Ougrée-Marihaye has aimed to produce as 
cheaply as possible a gas which would be suitable for 
the successive synthesis of methanol and ammonia. At firsi 
the gas fraction rich in methane, from the hydrogen plant, 
was used; later purified coke oven gas was taken, so that 
the liquefaction could be dispensed with. At it is 
necessary, however, to produce a gas of correct Composition, 
having a content of 
Several reasons demand this composition, 
there is the desir 


cent. 
oven gas serves as raw 
2H 

34H. 


o 
5 


Ougrée 


carbon monoxide about 12 per cent 


In the first place, 
‘to obtain an appreciable vield of methanol, 
Without causing the production of ammonia to suffer; in the 
second place there is the fact that the higher the 


1 


tion of carbon monoxide, the lower the 


concentta- 


nitrogen content the 
consequently the greater the addition of oxygen to the ais 
used. It must also be remembered that the synthesis of 
methanol is facilitated by a large excess of hydrogen in 


relation to the carbon monoxide present 
The plant 

chamber made of fire-bricks, where the purified and preheat 

coke oven with a smal} 

oxidised with superheated air charged with oxygen coming 


from a high temperature metal heat exchanger \s the gas 


cracking consists essentially of a reactio 


gas addition of water vapour, i- 


still contains some methane at the outlet of the reaction 
chamber, it passes over a suitable catalyst when still at a 
high temperature, whereby the conversion is completed. 
\fter passage through the heat interchanger the gas is 
scrubbed and stored in a gas-holder. As a result of the 


catalyst emploved, 


peratures to about 
structed of special 


it is possible to reduce the reaction tem 
Soo* C., so that heat interchangers con 
metal can be used, work on a con- 
tinuous cycle and eliminate completely the risk of explosion. 
The plant functions perfectly and works for more than 1,000 
hours ] 


catailvst 


whicl 


without requiring inspection or replacement of the 


Other Methane Derivatives 


Up to the 


present, the conversion of CO and CH, inte 
alcohol and more particularly into methyl alcohol has been 
considered. In actual practice, several highet alcohols 
(propyl and isobutyl) are produced simultaneously with 
methanol, but the quantity obtained does not exceed 10 per 
cent. of the total alcohol produced. Other syntheses can be 
visualised, using methane as the primary material. In 
laboratories, particularly in Germany, the chemical value of 


these gases has been studied from the point of view of produ 
ing gaseous or liquid hydrocarbons how 
ever, the researches have not led to any practical application. 
\mong the different products which have been obtained hy 
the chemist from methane, acetvlene is particularly interest 


Up to the present, 





ing, because of its numerous practical aoplications and th 
chemical derivatives to which it leads. 

The known methods for the conversion of methane into 
acetvlene can be classed into three categories: (1) Methods 
emploving an electric arc: (2) those using an electric dis 
charge; and (3) purely thermal processes. The electri 
processes capable of industrial application must produce 
acetylene, with an expenditure of electric energy less than 


that required for the manufacture of the corresponding 








amount of calcium carbide. The calcium carbide industry 


has been brought to such perfection that to-day one kg. ot 
carbide consumes less than 3.5 EWh (1.5 kWh per Ib.), which 
corresponds to 12.6 kWh per cu. m. (0.357 kWh per cu. ft 

The process emploving 


of acetylene. an electric discharge 


requires a vacuum 


reaches approximately this figure, but 


ot the order of 0.05 atmosphere (0.735 lb. per sq. in.) and a 
complicated plant. Altogether, the superiority of the carbide 
process does not justify the creation of a new industry. The 
thermal process, on the other hand, has a claim to industrial 
application, and it is surprising that it has taken so long 
before its industrial realisation has been attained. The reason 
can be found in the equilibrium curves between methane and 
its decomposition products, which show the conversion of 
methane into acetylene is best carried out at temperatures 
ranging from 1,200° C. to 1,300° C., and that unless suitable 


means are adopted all the acetvlene produced at these tem- 
peratures is dehydrogenated down to the stage of carbon. 


Hence, two great technical difficulties have to be over- 





come, namely, instantaneous production of high tempera 
tures, and the rapid cooling of the gas after the reaction, but 


the Société Franco-Belge d’Ougré has solved this problem. 


The gas ri methane is preheated to a temperature of 
Soo” C. in the presence of water vapour, before being admitted 
to the reaction chamber. The part plaved by the water 

ur is that of preventing the formation of carbon, both 
( the pre-heating stage and the pyrolosis. The high 





taneous temperatures 





Qn are necessary Tor the con- 
yn of methane into acetylene are obtained by the injection 
of a predetermined quantity of oxygen into the reaction 
with a part of the methane, 


ler these conditions the process 


chamber, where it comb 


forming CQ, and CQO. U 








operates with a time onta the order Of 1,100,000 seC., 
so that at a temperature of put 1,000° C., a gas up to 8 pe: 
cent. of acetylene is obtained. From 35 to 40 per cent. of 


the methane is thus converted into acetylene, and practically 
the whole of the remaining methane is converted into carbon 


Woxniace, Carbon monoxide and hyvcrogen 


Utilisation of Gas Rich in Ethylene 


a century ago, an English chemist, Henry 


S 


More t 


Hennel], showed that olefines can be a 





l 
bsorbed by sulphuric 
acid, forming esters, which can be converted into alcohols or 


ethers by hydrolysis. In recent vears, the chemical 
industry has employed these reactions for the production ot 
ethyl alcoh he industrial application of the process has 
not suffered fron great intrinsic dithculties. The absorption 
ethciencyv, the revention of pitch formation, the regulation 
of temperatures. ctc., have been the object of detailed studies 


by the Companie de Béthune in France, which can claim the 
honour for having made the process a practical proposition 
The process such as it exists in practice consists of three 
successive operations In the first place there is the absorp- 
tion of the gas. which is c ipressed at 10 atmospheres (142 Ib. 


, and washed in a series of towers with concentrated 








cid ntained at a predetermined temperature, 
special device. The second stage is the saponitica- 
1c ethyl hydrogen sulphate. .After dilution with a 


certain quantity of water and the separation of pitch, it is 
admitted to a lead-lined piate column heated with live steam 
The regenerated sulphuric acid leaves the still at the bottom, 
whilst the alcohol vapour escapes at the top and enters the 


condenser after having passed a neutralising column. The 
third operation is the rectification of the alcohol. 
In the installation erected at Ougrés Belgium) the 


1 


eticiency of the absorption of olefines exceeds 95 per cent 
so that about one litre of concentrated acid is consumed per 
one litre of alcohol produced. After the hydrolysis of the 
alkyl] hydrogen-sulphate, the resultant dilute acid is used in 
the manufacture of ammonia sulphate. alcohol pro- 
duced has a strength of more than <x G.L., but it unfor- 
tunately contains oily impurities and appreciable quantities 
of isopropy! alcoh i] and ethers. 





> 


Synthesis of Acetone 


It must be noted that it is practically impossible 
to completely separate isopropyl] alcohol from ethyl alcohol. 
If pure ethyl alcohol is to be obtained, the propylene must be 
separated from the ethvlene, before the latter is absorbed in 
sulphuric acid. The process started by the Société d’Ougrée 
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Marihaye consists of the selective absorption of propylene in 
the first scrubbing tower, hept at a low temperature and fed 
with sulphuric acid already containing a definite amount oi 
ethyl hydrogen sulphate. The alkyl hydrogen sulphates 
extracted from the first tower are complex products, which 
give on saponification, vapour rich in isopropyl alcohol. The 
final treatment of these vapours presents a dithcult problem, 
because the isopropyl alcohol is still accompanied by ethyl 
alcohol, ether and different impurities. It occurred to the 
Société d’Ougrée-Marihaye to utilise these vapours tor the 
synthesis of acetone, 

This attempt has been entirely successtul, owing to the 
discovery of poly-metal catalysts, which are particularly 
stable at the relatively low temperatures employed so that 
the products resulting from the saponification can be used 
without any final purification. The operation consists of a 
simple conversion carried out at about 4oo° C., in the vapour 
phase, the principal reaction being represented as :— 

2CH, ACHOR-LGH, = 2CH,.CO:CH, + Hy. 
\ certain portion of the ethyl alcohol is also converted into 
acetone according to the equation 

2CH,.CH,.OH + 2H.O + CH,.CO.CH, + CO, + 4H, 

\fter the condensation of the vapours and the separation ot 
the gas formed by the reaction, a liquor with a rather low 
acetone content is obtained, which also contains dimethy!- 
acetone, ether, ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, apart from 
different ketones and other substances. The distillation of 
these somewhat complex products would appear to be rathei 
ditticult, but is carried out in one operation, which produces 
direct an acetone ot B.G.S. standard. 

It is noteworthy that the synthesis of acetone can also be 
carried out with gas rich in acetylene obtained by the pyroly- 
sis of methane, to which reference has been made 


Unlimited Range of Synthetic Products 

So far only organic products have been discussed which 
can be extracted by present day technical processes fron 
oven gas, and in particular from fractions obtained in 
the course of the liquefaction of this gas when used for the 
ammonia synthesis. There are other products, of course, such 
as ethvlene givcol, ethyl chloride, ethanolamines, ete., which 
up to the present, have been manufactured from other raw 
materials. 


cot 





\lready, however, with basic products such as 
methanol, acetvlene, ethyl! alcohol and acetone, the field of 
organic synthesis becomes almost unlimited. Methanol is 
converted into formol (formaldehyde) and its derivatives, 
tri-oxv-methylene, hexamine, synthetic resins, etc. From 
acetylene can be produced, apart [rom acetone, acetaldehyde, 
metaldehvre, acetic acid and acetate solvents. Acetone can 
be rehydrogenated to isopropyl alcohel or converted into 
diaceto-alcohol and other solvents. 

lo make chemical synthesis successful, the raw material 
must be obtainable at a low price. and production must 
be on the largest scale; also large markets for the products 
must be found. Their use as fuels suggests itself as the most 
natural outlet. Alcohols have anti-detonating properties and 


pl 
t 


event carbon deposits, characteristics which are not common 
to ordinary motor spirit. If synthetic alcohols cannot be pro- 
duced at a price equal to that of petrol, they can still be 
marketed below the selling price of the latter in most 
countries, where there is a heavy import tax on motor spirit. 
\part from the question of agricultural subsidies or the pro- 
tection of a national industry, it is possible to-day to consider 
the use of alcohols as a means of improving motor spirit. 
Points from the Discussion 

The chairman (Professor G. T. Morgan), after congratulat- 
ing Mon. GOsterrieth, asked for information concerning the 
nature of the catalysts which had been used in the various 
chemical processes. Those concerned with the high-pressure 
work at the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington 
had had to work with pure carbon monoxide and pure hydro- 
gen, and had used the Patart catalvst. Where the zinc 
chromite reagent was used, one obtained a very large con 
version of carbon monoxide into methyl alcohol—about 99 
per cent.-—and little or no methane; but when the catalvst 
was mixed with another, which might be a cobalt chromite, 
or another catalyst containing iron, although there was a 
complex mixture of alcohols, including ethyl alcohol, this 
formation of ethyl alcohol was nearly always accompanied 
by considerable quantities of methane. In the experiments 
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described in the paper the sulphur was disposed of at the 
outset, but even the sulphur in the gas could be used, under 
certain conditions, as the basis for producing some organic 
products, such as thiourea and synthetic resins. 

Dr. G. W. ANDERSON, who welcomed the paper as one of 
outstanding merit, by reason of the facts disclosed in it, said 
that this particular industry, which had been so highly de- 
veloped in Belgium and France—apart from some work in 
Germany—had been shrouded in mystery, and a good deal 
of secrecy had been preserved. The Société Belge de 1’Azote 
was a subsidiary undertaking of the Société d’Ougree-Mari- 
haye, the well-known iron and steel concern, on whose pre- 
mises the works were situated. During the reconstruction 
period after the war the iron and steel works had found them- 
selves with a good deal of surplus blast furnace gas, and 
then coke oven gas, on their hands. The Société d’Ougree- 
Marihaye and other works in the neighbourhood of Liege 
had gone in for synthesis, in the first place of ammonia, and 
later had developed the utilisation of what the Germans called 
he ** Restgas,’”’ 7.e., the residual gas remaining after separat- 
ing the other fractions, which residual gas was formerly sent 
back to the coke ovens or steel furnaces and had had only a 
fuel value. he work which Mon. Osterrieth was connected 
turned out about 150,000 tons of ammonia sulphate, or the 
equivalent of 30,coo tons of ammonia per annum, but the units 
were sufficiently small to come within the compass of medium 
size coke oven batteries of, say, 60 ovens. The Société |’ Air 
Liquide which exploited the Claude processes abroad, pro- 
vided units for 5, 15 and 35 tons of ammonia per day respec- 
tively. A battery of from 60 to 100 ovens would be quite 
capable of running a process of synthesis, not necessarily 
ammonia synthesis, economically, and when one saw the 
compactness and smallness of the plant used for this produc- 
tion one would realise that the Claude process had much 
in its favour. He also drew attention to the method of puri- 
fication adopted as final purification of the gases after com- 
pression. The gases were subjected to a pressure of 20 at- 
mospheres, or 300 lb. per sq. in., and passed through a series 
of towers. The first vessel extracted benzol, the following 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, then ammonia was 
extracted by water, scrubbing followed, and finally there was 
a series of drying towers in which caustic soda was used. 


The Methanol Ammonia Ratio 


Dr. W. R. ORMANDY asked whether it was possible to vary 
the methanol ammonia ratio between comparatively wide 
limits, but the essence of the process described in the paper 
was the simultaneous production, in one operation, of 
methanol and ammonia, and, unfortunately, both products 
were a drug on the market. He could not imagine what thi 
feelings of I.C.I. would be if all the coke oven owners began 
to produce methanol, with a plant capacity to produce five 
times as much as there was a demand for. It would be 
necessary to convince the steelworks owners that the costs 
of the processes described were competitive before similat 
plants would be put up in this country. He, personally, was 
interested most in the part of the paper dealing with the 
conversion of ethylene, propylene and butylene into the cor- 
responding alcohols by means of a process which he ventured 
to submit would shortly be an antiquated and out-of-date 
process, @.e.. the utilisation of sulphuric acid. It was a pre 
cess which was, of course, economic and capable of being 
used in any place where it was not necessary to re-concen- 
trate the sulphuric acid, but to venture to start a plant the 
object of which was to produce methanol and ethanol and 
the higher alcohols, and then to have to build an ammonia 
plant big enough to use the sulphuric acid, would not appeal 
to most chemical engineers. In fact, there had been evolved 
processes whereby these unsaturated bodies were converted 
catalytically in the dry state into the corresponding alcohols, 
the yields being suftticiently high to justify the statement that 
the life of the sulphuric acid processes was limited. 

Mr. TayLor, who had been concerned with the production 
of alcohols from carbon monoxide and hydrogen at the 
Chemical Research Laboratory, Teddington, under the direc 
tion of Professor Morgan, said it gave one great confidence 
to hear from Mon. QOsterrieth that, whatever process was 
worked out in this connection, there would be no lack of raw 
material. He wis led to understand that some work had been 
carried out in America on the production of higher alcohols 
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from carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and though he was 
not aware that higher alcohols were produced on a large scale 
by the company in question, he was led to understand that 
they could produce isobutyl alcohol and propyl alcohol econo- 
mically if they wished—by which he meant economically for 
the purpose of solvents, and not as fuel. He asked if work 
had been done on the Continent on the production of these 
alcohols. 

Dr. R. LESSING said that, knowing the reputation of the 
company with which Mon. Osterrieth was associated, we might 
fairly leave it to them to take care of the economic side of 
their own business. On the technical side we had to con 
sider that the work which had been done by the Ougree Com- 
pany on the Continent, by the I.C.I. in this country, and by 
a number of smaller concerns in other countries, had definitely 
shown that in a very short time it was possible to create an 
entirely new aspect of one particular phase of industry. All 
this work was started only after the war—apart from the 
work of the I.G. on ammonia synthesis—so that within a very 
short time it had been found possible to work out a technique 
entirely different from anything known before, and to prove 
that by working at high pressures it was possible to manipu- 
late materials with the greatest ease and with greater facility 
than that with which it was possible to manipulate gases under 
ordinary pressure. Until these processes had become the 
vogue a great many inventors had claimed that it was of the 
greatest advantage for any process to be worked at little 
above atmosphere pressure. 


Economics of the Problem 


Mr. O. W. ROSKILL, discussing the economics of the prob- 
lem, said that to his knowledge there were only five plants 
making synthetic methanol or alcohols from coke oven gas 
at the present time, out of a total of 40 plants making syn- 
thetic nitrogen from coke oven gas. There were two reasons 
for this. In the first place, by far the greater part of the 
world output of synthetic methanol, for instance, was made 
from water gas—probably between 65 and 75 per cent. It 
should be remembered that practically every nitrogen plant 
had a considerable proportion of surplus capacity, and the 
ease with which methanol could be produced instead of am- 
monia in an ordinary Haber-Bosch convertor from water gas 
made the latter a very favourably placed competitor of coke 
oven gas, since extra capital expenditure was needed for the 
production of methanol in a coke oven gas nitrogen plant. 
In the second place, the markets for these organic products 
were at the moment very limited. Methanol was perhaps 
in the best position, since the growing output of synthetic 
resins had maintained a strong demand for formaldehyde. 
But the oxidation of methanol to formaldehyde was by no 
means so simple a process as might appear, and considerable 


dithculties had been experienced in Bethune. The position 
as regards ethyl alcohol was often governed more by political 
than economic considerations. At the moment, undoubtedly, 


the most hopeful line lay in the manufacture of acetone and 
other secondary products, as was being done at Ougree, but 
it would be interesting to know whether the Belgian market 
could absorb the entire Ougree output if the plant were 
worked to capacity, let alone anv produced by the eight 
other nitrogen plants. As to the use of alcohol in motor fuel 
mixtures, he had estimated that some 20 million gallons were 
used throughout the world in this way, compared with a 
petrol consumption over 1,000 times greater, but the compul- 
sory mixing regulations on which the use of alcohol was based 
were designed to help agriculture, and in most European 
countries there would be no difficulty in producing alcohol up 
to 20 per cent. of the petrol consumption, from vegetable raw 
materials 

Mon. OSTERRIFTH, replving to the discussion, said that 
catalysts used for the synthesis of methanol at Ougree 


he 
were 
of the chromite-zinc tvpe: those used for the svnthesis of CO 
and H, from methane were of the nickel tvpe, activated with 
rare earths. The last catalysts spoken of, for acetone, were 
of the salt tvpe, salts of iron and alkaline earths, which were 
resistant to high temperatures, and were also activated with 
metals of the rare earth series. He could not discuss the 
‘conomic aspects of the problem extensively at this stage, 
but, dealing with the question as to the price of coke oven 
gas, he said it was found that the B.Th.U. in the gas was 


» 


about twice as expensive as the B.Th.U. in coal 
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Company Registrations at Somerset House 
A Record Total in 1932 


DURING the whole of the period from 1862 to 1931, 1n which concerns, With capitals of £4,000,000 and £2,500,000 respec- 


limited liability companies have been registered, the number tively, both being reconstructions. 


strations in England only once exceeded 10,000 — :n The next largest group capital, ** Chemicals, £6,659,089, 























the he A on vear, 1920 Incredible as it may seem, owes its big jump from the previous year’s total (£1,190,845) 
32 = beaten that record, the number for the past year to the £4,992,900 of the 1.C.I. (Explosives), Ltd. An 
eine 10,204, against 10,005, the figure for 1920. Immediately, eresting company in this group is Wright, Layman and 
= impressed by tt fact that of last year’s 10,204 new Umney (1932), Lt £340,000, publi 
eh age d 204 enoring cuarantee ”’ Only seven companies we ncorporated during the year 
es) were pu concerns é remaining 10,000 or wit pitals of £1,000,000 and upwards, four of these being 
s " oy by their very nstitution prohibited trom offering “ privat i] details ( 
S = 0 be Ss to tne IC rt Fleming and Co., Lt 1,005,000 (Investment 
wing figures are extracted from the annual statis- p Hill and Partners, Ltd lt .000,00 e-tment 
t é ting to new companies registered in England 1.C.I. (Explosives). Ltd. £4,.992.900 (Chemicals 
S . ie December 3 1932, published by British Tin Investment Corporation, — 
Jord and Sons, Ltd., com; y registration agents, Chancery ltd £1.2:0.0 Investment 
1 Lond WC R Mail | 7 v , ra aleve 
- t Dempste l_ines Lt > £6) ) Shipping 
‘ : s Mos Oil Fields, Ltd. 000,000 (O 
‘ \ . Private Company 
a ; Regis ape Regis = [wo 1932 companies have penny shares. The first object 
sy . mentioned in the memorandum of association of a certain 
2,36 : pharmacy company is to carry on the business of alchemists. 
Eng 128 : 114.11 56 165 The promoters of ‘ Hale’s not Dale's, Ltd.,’ evidently do 
. ot intend to lea the avoidance of confusion in titles to the 
I 99.44 tender mercies of the registrar. The title of Captain Davis’ 
a 3 5 2 ores \nti-Dora Campaign, [Ltd., sufficiently indicates its militant 
ait ; 1.310.385 “53 10.555 obiect. Fen Research, Ltd., is formed to explore anv locality 
6 S I ecovery of articles to be found thereir d sugegests 
: 7 <ul hunts re no ( ve cont 1 t in bed 
_ , pase Nasa nccrAd Hinata Rtn Forest Products Research 
: 8,082 | 57,924,827 | 8,410 103.725.3062 Improved Facilities for Tests on Timber 
. e CHE Report of the Forest Products Research Board for 1931, 
. ; ' , 4 F ; sith aii lata issued by the Wepartment ot Scientific and Industri: Research 





H.M. Stationery Office, price 3s. 6d. net), refers to the 


























: : é seer cilities le for large scale investigations 

s to drv rot and the dex watch beetle made posible by he 

Embargo on New Issues ompletion of the new experimental building erected at the 

aboratory at Princes Risborot gn l report refers to he 

2 > 1 s 9 2 ‘ < s en tel n carrving out satisfact tests . f 

é ‘ ( p n¢ the efitciency of various insecticides intended to destroy the 

é ( I = )32, 0 255—about 2 leath watch beetle. A difficult problem which has not yet 

¢ v lt 20 the total capital ben solved is that of determining the effect of an insecticide 

2 t C panies registere reached the stupendous tended to destroy insects living at various depths within the 
£508,894. 382 roughly three-fifths of this ¢ é Owing to the poss of selecting samples of 

age - - < ae concerns: but in é to contail ts it has been possible 1 

2 S £70,204,496, of which onlv about a il t tests ecticides ch beetles them- 
£17,858,458) represented *‘ public ’’ companies. It selves | future development of accurate and reliable 

= here that t o = for i932 reflect the commercial poverty, laboratory tests of insecticides for use against wood-boring 
nnortunity (for ther insects depends not only on the provision of standard material, 

vas practic el rgo on new issues) which characterised but also upon information on the penetration of liquids and 
: my] es part fron vases I ( emical studies of insecticides 

S S S en almost stagnant su ol e « ot wood-boring insects 

o the cure With 193 we fin the total This report als escribes improvements it ‘ sign of 

el f companies ; 1.819, an th total seasoning kilns, new apparatus for th determination %f 
capit f 84.74 P c > show humidity in the kilns, and a method of emploving the photo 
se of 21 1” é 1 increast 132,137 an electric cell in the study of the wood structure bv using it to 

pit Pr ( I : v increases directions measure the percentage of empty space 1n the inte rsect es cof 
S14 n t I 4 $52,003 1n ap tabular a ber, lu To ts cell structure. \pparatus is also 
t t gives the totals fe 920 ; In those two le 1 which determines the gloss of a machined surface 
as ‘a nur cistrations was ¢ 8.000. but the amount of light scattered or reflected from 

he « > S 1 n 1029 instrument measures the finish on a, surface by 

>? n- recording the frictional resistance experienced by dragging 

nvestme | ks groups shows the highest standard metal plate over the surface. 

aggregate n I pit g¢ the groups in the tabular During the year 689 specimens of structural timber were 
statement. The total (£10,229,593) shows a big increase over tested, while 3,470 test pieces cut from a material free from 
that for 1931 (£5,319,749), but this is due to three companies knots, etc., were submitted to almost every conceivable 


with exceptionally rge capitals. Shipping companies (the mechanical test. Tests on physical properties, etc.. numbered 


second group il t of capital) also show a large increase over 9,300. A total of 4,800 specimens treated in various ways 
re Ss ve he amount being £7,203,300, compared with eight wood preservatives, including low temperature tar 


wit -1,396.G00 In 193 This increase is solely due to the and its distillates, have been exposed for test and are being 
‘ “rt x ~ “ 5 
egistration of the “ Royal Mail’ and “ Elder Dumpster’? kept under constant observation 
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Manufacture and Dyeing of Cotton and Rayon Materials 
The Past Year’s Technical Developments 


COLOURED woven and knitted materials containing rayon, with 
or without the presence of other fibres, are now being produced 
to a degree of excellence not hitherto known. This excellence 
of production has largely been attained during the past year. 
In earlier times manufacturers of yarns and fabrics from the 
older fibres such as cotton, wool, and real silk were assured 
by rayon producers that rayon could only be regarded as a 
supplementary fibre and that in no was it likels 
that rayon would displace the pro 
ducers of a new product, however; are irresistibly obliged 
to exploit all its commercial possibilities to the utmost, 
and what product has more potential possibilities than rayon? 
Thus rayon is definitely taking the place of the older fibres 
in the manufacture of many types of textile material, and 
further displacement is inevitable. 

Che public taste in dress and other materials has been more 
and more standardised and rayon, in 
spite of the fact that all types of rayon suffer from one or other 
of a number of defects. If these defects could be eliminated 
then the consumption of rayon would increase by leaps and 
bounds. The general defects are lack of strength (particularly 
in the wet condition) and lack of resistance to creasing. Each 
type of rayon has its own peculiar defects. Acetate rayon is 
deteriorated by alkaline treatment and hot ironing, 
rayon has somewhat too high a lustre and cannot bi 
factorily delustred, whilst cuprammonium rayon 1s 
to dye satisfactorily when present in certain mixture materials. 


Increase of Tensile Strength 


Most rayon manufacturers realise that an increase of tensile 
strength can be attained by one or both of two methods. In 
the first, it is necessary to minimise the 
lulose during its conversion into and in the second 
fact that stretching of a rayon 
filament whilst in a plastic condition increases its strength. 
These facts apply to all types of ravon The highest Strength 
viscose rayons are producible by the Lilienfeld process which 
‘much in the news *’ some five vears ago (British Patents 
4,321 and 274,690) when it was reported that Courtaulds, 
; paid £250,000 for the rights to work it. This 

argely depends on stretching the rayon whilst in a parch- 
mentised plastic condition during its spinning into a bath con- 
taining a sulphuric acid. Since the 
«disco\ a limited amount of Lilienfeld ravon 
1 used in the manufacture of fabrics which 
have proved durable in wear. During the past vear a number 
of alternative stretch processes have been patented : most oi 
these (British Patents 376,768, 379,604 and 361,760) use strong 
sulphuric acid coagulating baths as in the Lilienfeld 
but with modifications, and it is found necessary in 
certain instances to improve the otherwise poor extensibility 
of the stretched ravon by 
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(British Patent 379,791). Stretch spinning processes for cellu 
lose acetate ravon are described in British Patents 358.512, 
358,501, and 370,430, and it is found possible to effect a stretch- 
ing of up to goo per cent., which is much more than is possible 


with viscose or cuprammonium rayon. 
Megradation of cellulose raw material 
in the manufacture of viscose rayon and one method for re 
ducing this degradation consists of eliminating the ripening 
process It that solutions made in this 
manner (Bri 362,460) have a high viscosity and 
vield strength rayon. In general it may be 
stated that rayons spun from high viscositv spinning solutions 
(whether vis« cuprammonium, or acetate) high 
tensile strength. Another attack in connection with 
this strength problem is that of depositing tenacious cement- 
ing substances within the fully formed rayon. This has not 
vet 1 tion but recent discoveries, pat 
ticularly the Tootal anti-crease process, indicate that sub- 
stantial success is possible by such a method. 
for this view is to be found in the discovery (British Patent 
304,904) that the addition of 1o per cent. of rubber, in the 
form of latex, together with a protective colloid, such as casein 
or glue, to viscose solutions results in the production of a high 
ravon, It therefore remains for future research to 
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indicate the most suitable cementing agents for this purpose. 

Recently it has been discovered that liquid ammonia may 
play a useful part in textile treatment, and according to 
British Patent 374,791 1t is possible to increase the strength 
and elasticity of rayon by steeping it in liquid 
ammonia and then g the ammonia by suction. Some 


Viscose 


removin 


four years ago methods were discovered (British Patents 
295,488, 323,307 and 295,062) by which fabrics containing 


viscose or cuprammonium rayon could be satisfactorily mer- 
cerised without deleteriouslv affecting the 
involved the use of potash 
ing the alkali-impregnated 

instead of cold or m«: 


rayon. Phese 
and wash- 
with brine or boiling water 


water. W. Marshall (British 


caustic Instead of soda, 
tabpric 


rely Warm 


Patent 363,883) now finds that it is sufficient to wash out the 
alkali with a 5 to 10 per cent solution of soda ash in order 
to preserve the rayon. This process has the advantage that 
the soda ash is recovered in the wash liquors and is thus 
converted into caustic soda in the usual causticising process 


appli ‘d to the recovered liquors 
The dithcultv of mercerising 


or otherwise treating viscose 





\ istic % is that the rayon 
swells excessively in such treatment, so that removal 
of the alkali the collapsed ravon has a mucl 1 tensile 
strength and is harsh in handle. G. Saito (|. Soc. Chem. Ind 

Japan, 1931, 34, 437) has examinated the swelling and cro:s 
sections of viscose fibres and concludes that maximum 
ing occurs in approximately 10 per cent caustic soda; as the 
alkali concentration is increased tl 

rapidly. The length changes in caustic 
it must be remembered that A. J. Hall (J. 
1929, £5, 99 has pointed out that the ereatest changes occut 
whilst the fibre is immersed in the alkali liquor but 
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is afterwards washed and dried. In general vestigations 
on this swelling of viscose ravon agree maximum 
occurs in 10 per cent caustic so F. Bogoiavlenski and S. 
Novikov (Bumazhnaya Prom., 1930, 9. No. 7, 23) have found 
that maximum solubility of the cellulose in bleached poplar 
pulp also occurs in S§ to I2 per cent caustic soda or pe iS! 


Action of Caustic Soda 
Che action of caustic 


is of importance in the manufacture of viscose rayon for, in 


soda on cotton 1 





an early stage of the-manufacture, the alkali-cellulose is 
iged by exposure for tw r three davs at room temperature 
to air. Under these conditions it suffers partial degradation 
so that it can the more readily be « ‘rted into cel <€ 
xanthate by treatment with carbon disulphide \geing 1s 
essentially a process of oxidation and this has now been fully 


investigated by G. F. Davidson (J. Text 
Davidson finds further support for the tl 
others (J. Text. Inst.. 193 

cellulose consists of several consecut 


Inst., 1932, 23, 95T). 
1eory of Birtwell and 
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as he has found that the rate of absorption of oxygen by 
cellulose in contact with alkali increases for some time and 
then becomes practically constant. The rate of absorption 


varies with 


increase 


the concentration of alkali, there being a rapid 
from 2.5 to 5.0 N. NaOH and a less rapid increase 
N. NaOH. The 








up to 10 iron much 


presence of 


xidation process; other metals such as copper and nickel are 
less effective. Pre-alkali ated cotton oxidises more rapidly 
than does ordinary cotton. Davidson’s investigations are 
likely to have application in the kiering and mercerising of 
cotton goods as well as ll th menutacture of yiscose rayon 

In the past G. EF. Holden (J. Soc. Dvers and Col., 1929, ¥5, 
20s) has shown that the surface of cotton fabrics mav be 


oxidised ex« essively in singeing, 
to this aspect of th 


and recently he has returned 
preparation of cotton fabrics for dveing. 
Holden now finds that in singeing (J. Soc. Dvers and Col., 
1932, 48, 252) the mav become 
with a superficial laver of oxvcellulose and that in 
processing this laver may be 
between the fabric and the 
devices through which it 
Since oxycellulose has scarcely any affinity for direct cotton 
dves, it is obvious that those parts in which the oxvcellulose 
the r vin the : 
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dyes whilst the remainder of the fabric tends to 
In this manner streaky dyeing can occasionally 
be ac for. Holden recommends that such defective 
fabric should be dved with Janus dyes since these have partly 
1 and as is well 


resist dyeing. 


ountead 


basic and partly direct dveing characteristics, 


known, whereas direct dyes are resisted by oxycellulose this 
same substance strongly attracts basic colours. It may also 
oted that rubbing of cotton fabrics against the side of a 
kier may, according to W.F.A. Ermen (J. Soc. Dyers and 
( 32, 48, 254) lead to subsequent uneven dyeing. 
Novel Printing Methods 

ci 1g of cotton and rayon materials is of consider- 
importance and during the past vear substantial progress 

et made in perfecting available processes. Colouring 

~ etfected by either dyeing or printing processes and it would 
seem that more novel methods have been developed in print- 


e in in dyeing. H. Bradenburger (Kunstseide, 1932, 74, 


dealt with the best methods for dyeing in solid shades 


mos types of ravon and rayon mixture fabrics and his 

articles are worth the attention of all practical dyers. In 
particular, Brandenburger gives lists of various dyes which 
can be applied undet specified circumstances, that is, hot or 
boiling, with or without the presence Of soap, etc., so that he 
tes how the most satisfactory dyeing can be secured on 

st types of material in demand to-day. C. M. Whittaker 

I. Soc. Dvers and Col., 1932, #8, 27) has described some 


ri ties 





xperienced in the dyeing of viscose yarn, especially 
with fast to light colours such as the Chlorantine LI. dyes. 
In this connection Whittaker has developed a new test fer 
determining whether or not a direct dye is likely to dye un- 
equa It consists essentially 
of dveing together, over a series of increasing temperatures, 
tw types Oo yarn each of 150 denier but one contain- 
ine 36 filaments and the other 21 These which cover 
irregularities in viscose easily, give deepest shades on the 
130 / 2¢ ‘varn at low temperatures and deepest shades on the 
is0/21 varn at high temperatures: the lower the temperature 
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erades of viscose rayon evenly 
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dves, 





at which this changeover occurs the more level dveing is the 
dvestuft 
In printing, several new processes have been devised for 


cellulose acetate ravon. The essential diticulty in printing 
acetate ravon is that it does not readily absorb aqueous solu- 
tions, and thus impregnation with a printing colour or assistant 
is somewhat slow. To overcome this it is convenient to include 
in the printing paste organic substances which have a swelling 
action on the rayon: According to British Patent 
it is satisfactory to use a solvent which is readily 
volatile so that during the preliminary drying this solvent 
thereby leaving the rayon in a very absorbent 
suitable solvents include ethyl lactate, methyl and 


( solvent 


is removed, 


onaition : 





glycol mono-acetates, and dibutyl] tartrate \ typical 
printine paste using this process consists of 
; Ot 40 p . 
bo 1 SO 
200 to 600 
solut (50 per cent.) 400 to 600 
ion 
Phe slow absorptive powers of acetate rayon also require the 
sity of prolonged steaming in order to fix discharge 
co rs and under these conditions there is a tendency for the 


scharging agent to diffuse bevond the printing parts and so 





( - hem to surrounded by a coloured halo. This detect 
. be overcome by a method described in British Patent 
209.572 Discharging agents are usually of an oxidising or 
‘ ¢» character. Thus after printing the discharge paste 
S yr tor short xeriI0d to allow its action to be 

g } : 
com th bric is further everprinted with a solution 


nce of opposite character to the discharging agent. 


int then the over- 








past Is an OX1qG 


printing solution should be of a reducing character, and vice 
eae Solutions of sodium perborate and sodium bisulphit 
suitable substances for use in overprinting when the dis 

ot st s re ne (stannous chloride) and oxidising 

s m chlorate) respectively. 
Swelling Agents 

mine 1s iseful swelling agent for use in printing 

etate ravon (British Patent 251,026) and is especially useful 
y } with e water insolubl aves derive d trom nitro 
te diphenyvlamines (British Patent 222.001 This 
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substance is a weak alkali which has no definite solvent action 
on cellulose acetate and is therefore quite safe to use. A novel 
overlap method for printing acetate rayon fabrics is described 
in British Patent 376,334, in which discharge pastes contain- 
ing different discharging coloured with suitable 
resistant dves are printed on a coloured ground so that they 
overlap. In this manner it is possible to secure coloured 
discharges not only on a coloured ground but also simul- 
taneously on a previously printed coloured discharge. Two 
types of discharging agents suitable for use in different dis- 
pastes are stannous chloride and zinc formaldehyde 
sulphoxylate. 

fast colour resists may ke obtained by first printing acetate 
rayon fabric with a paste containing an aromatic nitro com- 
pond (nitrobenzene-meta-sulphonic or nitro-toluene-sulphonic 
and a suitable colour and thickening, then steaming, 
and further overprinting with a vat dye paste; the vat dye 
is resisted by those parts printed with the aromatic nitro com 
pound (British Patent 376,331). From a communication by 
W. Taussig (Textilber., 1932, 73, 482) it appears that viscose 
rayon has an affinity for certain acid colours such that they 
can be used satisfactorily for printing this type of rayon. 
laussig gives a list of 17 suitable acid dyes; the shades 
obtained by printing have quite good fastness to soaping and 
rubbing. It is claimed that a green shade of exceptional 
brightness on viscose rayon can be secured by first mordanting 
with Katanol ON and then dveing with a mixture of Alkali 
Fast Green 10G or 3G and*Prilliant Indocvan G in the 
presence of acetic acid. 

Hitherto the printing or dyeing of a velveteen fabric consist- 
ing of an acetate ravon pile with a cotton backing has required 
two separate operations—the dveing of the cotton and the 
dyeing of the acetate ravon. The process may now be simpli- 
fied (British Patent 365,132) by the ingenious use of an 
alkaline solution of other type of regenerated 
cellulose as described by G. E. Holden (J. Soc. Dyers and 
Col. 1gtn, a7; Viscose rayon is dissolved in an 8 te 12 
per cent. solution of caustic soda or potash and then printed 
over the acetate pile surface of the velveteen fabric. This 
has the effect of partially hydrolysing the acetate rayon with- 
out impairing its lustre so that dyeing in solid shades in one 
operation can then be carried out using direct cotton dyes. 


agents 


charge 


acia 


\ iscose oF 


ele! 


Hollow Viscose Rayon 


Che partial success which has attended the production of 
hollow viscose rayon (Celta rayon is the best known variety’ 
has probably inspired the similar attempts which are now 
being made to produce a similar type of acetate rayon. Hollow 


viscose rayon is manufactured by first aerating a viscose 
solution before spinning or adding to it substances whiclr 
react in the spinning bath to liberate carbon dioxide in the 


freshly coagulated filaments, but this method does not appeai 
to be well adapted to the production of hollow acetate rayon. 
\ccording to British Patent 372,835 a voluminous or hollow 
rayon is formed by, spinning a solution of cellulose 
in the usual solvent (acetone) but also containing a 
special coagulant (for example, a hydrocarbon of boiling 
point not less than 60 C. and which is higher than that of the 
solvent) and applying this coagulant also to the filaments 
immediately after their extrusion from the spinning jet main 
tained at a temperature less than the boiling point of the 
coagulant but higher than that of the solvent. In this manner 
hlaments are produced containing residual coagulant which 
removal hollow filament. Somewhat simila: 
proces described in British Patent 377,712. Hollow 
acetate rayon may be produced by spinning the acetate solu 


acetate 


icetat¢ 


after leaves a 


ses are 


tion through tapered spinnerettes of special dimensions 
British Patent 353,041). the amount of taper being regulated 
by the viscosity of the solution. 


The advantages of hollow acetate ravon are that it has 
greater warmth and gives greater cover (on account of its 
lower density) when used in woven and knitted fabrics. In the 


case of viscose rayons the densities or ordinary and hollow 
approximately 1.50 and 1.35 respectively. But it 
appears possible to produce hollow having 
much less density. H. 1931, /3. 424 
such a hollow ravon having a density of 
only 0.80 and having a tensile strength of about 1.2 to 1.2 

ims per denier. The rayon described bk Schupp has been 
prepared on a large scale by Kohorn which forms 


types are 
acetate Travons 
Schupp (Kunstseide 
ribes 


des acetatt 


] 


process 
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In this process a spin- 
acetone is emploved but 


the subject of British Patent 314,534. 
hing solution ot cellulose acetate in 


suitable 


o this is added about 30 per cent. of a precipitant 
so that as each filament issues from the spinnerette it mm- 
mediately become covered with a thick but elastic skin and 
further evaporati mn of the acetone from the interior of thx 
filament results in a stretching of this skin whereby a lumen 


formed 
must be adjusted to ensure the 
otherwise would be formed. 

example of the composition of a spinning 
hollow 


core is The addition of the precipitant 
formation of this elastic skin, 
The following is an 
solution which vields 


Ol hollow 
} 


no lumen 


acetate rayon :— 
Cellulose icetate 1.0 | 
Acetone 
\locohol 
Benzene 


cg 

1.0 litres 

oe re 

0.5 - 

be carried cut 
he rodina: eninning “mM ne trre hout O: ( F he 

at the ordinary Inning temperature (apout O05 urthetl 

the lustre of the ravon is diminished roughly in proportion 

to the size of the lumen, and during the past two vears low 

demand. 


The advantage of such a process is that it can 


lustre rayon has been in universal 


Uncreasable Products 


\n event of importance last year was the announcement by 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee and Co., Ltd., that they had reached 
a successful conclusion to several vears’ effort to discover a 
process for making cotton and rayon materials non-creasable. 


The process consists of forming suitable formaldehyde resins 
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291,473 and 291,474) within the fibres, such 


(British Patents 
resins being cheap, colourless, and of a very stable character 
so that they resist prolonged washing. Not only does such 


treatment make the textile material (the process is not applic- 


able to acetate rayon or animal fibres) non-creasable but it 
confers greater strength. Viscose rayon, which has been 
rendered non-creasable, has a higher strength in both wet and 
dry states, so that it is much more durable when made into 


garments and dress goods 
\ number of methods for r: 


1 


Ising the safe 1roning tempera- 


g 
ture of acetate rayon materials have been devised. These 
involve a limited amount of saponification of the rayon 
(British Patent 369,586) which may be followed by loading 
with tin or other salts (British Patents 372,129 and 374,049 


Such treatment changes of dy 
it has the advantage of increasing the 
ture from ahout 

During the past vear rayon has been largely used in the 
production of many types of crepe fabric and for this purpose 
There is a tendency io 
its soft 
since this tvpe of rayon 
pe yarns having a high 


ing properties of the ravon but 


sate 1roning tempera- 


200 C. to 180 to 200 C. 


‘spec ially 


rayon mm 


If appears to be ( 


use acetate such matertals on account of 
handle and delustring properties, but 
cannot satisfactorily be made into crt ‘ 
twist, it becomes cotton or 

varns to obtain the The popularity of 
crepe materials seems to be increasing so that this year should 


further expansion in the for 


necessary to 
ettect. 


degree of use viscose 


twist crepe 


witness a use of ravon woven 


h 


Taprics. 





Chilean Trade in Nitrate and Copper 
The Result of Bad Business Policies 


and reduced 


** Economic 


nternational credit, 


the ke 


kK ONOMICS haos, lost 


foreign commerce Is note of a report on 


Conditions in Chile,’ which comes from the Department of 
Overseas Trade (H.M. Stationery Othice, price is. 6d. net 

The dominating position of nitrate and copper in the Chilean 
export trade serves to illustrate the fact that Chile’s chief 
diticulty has been the lack of variety in the products avail 
able for disposal! abroad. Nitrate (including iodine) and 
copper have accounted for uwards of 8c per cent. of all 
exports for the last thirty vears. Thi relation between the 


two products has varied during this period, the tendency 


for co increase its proportion at the expense of 
nitrate accounted 
cent. Bv 
cent. 

the 


being ppel to 


Thus in the period 1900 to 1913 


exports and copper 


nitrat 
for 75 per cent, ot only 5 per 
the period 1920-1931, however, copper had risen to 25 pet 
and nitrate fell to 35 per cent. the world war 
export of copper remained practically stationary, the figures 


for 





Before 


, 
for 1990 being 54,000.000 pesos and those 1913 46,000,000 


pesos. In later years, however, production was greatly 
increased owing to the advent of American producers int 
the field with modern mechanical methods, and the figures 
rose to 283,000,000 pesos in 1920, subsequently reaching the 


| violence of 


f 


figure of 
the reaction from the boom may be gauged from the fact that 


recor¢ 926,000,000 pesos 1n 19026. Che 


the fieures fell to 444,000,000 pesos in 1930, thence to 
397,000,000 pesos in 1931 and for the first six months of 1932 
they only amounted to 78,000,000 pesos. 


Little Prospect of an Early Reaction 


nitrate during the 
with verv unfavourable 


value of 


course of same 


lhe 


extremely err 


period has been 
basic conditions 


eXxportations during the period 1G00 





1913 Was 641,000,000 pesos and for 1920 to 1931 905,000,000 
pesos with a Maximum in 1920 Of 1,582,000,000 pesos. By 1926, 
however, the figure had fallen to 710,000,000 pesos but rose 


again in 1929 to 66,000,000 pesos. In 1930 a drop to 
=8$4,009,000 pesos occurred and a further fall in 1931 to 
350,000,000 pesos: while for the first six months of 1932 the 
figure is only 47,000,c00 pesos. With such a disastrous fall 
ing off in the two supporting items in the export trade a 
collapse was inevitable 

Phe downward trend visible in the export statistics for the 

During the years 1925-30 the peso was approximately equal to 
bd When Great Britain abandoned the gold standard, a new ex- 
‘ nge was establishes 10.5 pesos being equal to one United 


first six months of There 1s, 
Stocks of 
are both excessively high and production 
Nitrate is faced with 
a thousand troubles, political complications and the competi- 
tion of synthetic nitrogen compounds, while the recent import 
duty imposed by the United States copper, and the 
possibility of a duty non-l.mpire copper entering the 
United Kingdom, make the copper situation very unpromising. 
It does not appeal probable that any completely compen- 
satory alternatives to copper and nitrate can be developed, 
and unless there is an early revival in world trade leading 
increased demand these two vital products, the 
living in Chile is likely to be appreciably 
\lready imports are confined tc absolute 
norma|] the 
have e disappeared from the 


132 has not Vet Deen arrested. 
very little prospect ot an early 1 action. 
nitrate and copper 
is being maintained at a low level. 


. : 
indeed, 


on 


on 


to an tor 
standard of 
affected. essentials 


and 


articles v indispensable for 
life ther 
entirely or are standing at prohibitive 

\s to nitrate, there hi few 
in the history of Chile as bitter as that involving the present 
f the industry. It will be recollected that the gigantic 


known as ‘* Cosach,’’ comprising a_ partnership 


ordinary 
market 


many 
amenities of 
prices. 


e been controversial 


questions 


th ; 


status of 


combin 


between the Chilean Government and the majority of the 
nitrate companies, was legally constituted on March 21, 1931, 
with the huge capital of £75,000,000. The historv of its 


constitution is well-known and much was expected of it ‘n 
re-establishing the Chilean nitrate industry in its competitive 
heht synthetic rival. Yet within a short period of 
its constitution this immense. structure 
sation, and the has 
ers) It is clear that financial 
company was based upon expectations which have since 


With its 
faces a drastic re 


organ question become one of shar] 
the 
failed 
must be 
foreseen the unparelleled 


would 


contro the structure of 


but if 
no 


to materialise, these were too 


admitted that 


depths to which 


optimistic, It 
one could have 
world trade the present 


sink in 
depression 





HEAVY oils and asphalt the petroleum 
cently derived from borings at Zisterdorfer in Austria. Crack 
treatment vields up to 12 per motor spirit. By 
distilling off only t per cent. of the ingredients of the crude 
oil, the latter is 
suitable railwav 
is exceptionally 


predominate in re- 


Ing cent. of 
a high grade lubricating oil 
The 


and may 


into 
wagon 


converted 
asphalt 
find 


for axle lubrication. 


residue tough and adhesive, 


ipplication as a road dressing 
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Development of the Pharmaceutical Industry in India 
Its Chief Difficulties Reviewed 


WRITING in a recent issue of ‘‘ Current Science,’’ Dr 
M. C. Tummin Katti, of the Indian Institute of Science, Ban- 
galore, said that during the last few years in India the de- 
nand for Ind “goods has been gaining considerable 
round. Consequently, a number of new industries have 
sprung up recently; some of which like textiles, soaps and a 
advanced far enough that India can meet her 

the products of these industries, while the 


n-maade 





wn demands tor the 
utical industry, in spite of the plentiful source of a 
raw materials, is still in an infant state. Statis- 
tics for the past five years show that India imports annually 
luding chemicals) worth about 

1,500,000. In dealing with the development of the various 
it is essential in the first place to 
us difficulties which this infant indus- 





s and medicines (exc 








in India is 
lhe excise regulations form one of the serious difficulties 
n the way of the development of the Indian industry. Hind- 
rance to the free movement of alcoholic preparations in inter- 
provincial trade and paucity of reliable crude materials are 
others. Although crude drugs are available in 
plenty, there are no reliable dealers who can supply the manu- 
t larly with medicinal herbs of the proper quality. 
This is partly due to the ignorance of the people who collect 


\ egetable 








aqrugs withou taking \ special care to avoid the de- 
composition « e destruction of active principles; and partly 
the gene endencv to adulterate such drugs. 

In addition to these, lack of cheap transportation facilities, 
excessive tariff on the import of crude drugs not available in 
India anc e absence of scientific research along pharma- 
ceutical lines are among the other factors which hinder the 
development of the industry in the country. 


Manufacture of Tinctures 


houses are confining 
spirituous galenicals, 


Most of the Indian pharmaceutical 


anutacture ol 


ties to the 1 
etc., partly on account of the com- 
parative simplicity of the machinery and the process of manu- 

ire and partly on account of the availability of almost all 


1K is tinctures, extracts, 





e Taw I is country. With a little more sym- 

| etic ude or | the excise department and 
é est attempt on the part of the growers and collectors 

( e vege le drugs to supply materials of proper quality 


ere seems to be no difficulty in the development of this part 














the industry. 
With regard to biological substances, such as, vaccines, sera 
glanc r products the most important requirement for 
eir I facture is availability of sufficient raw mate- 
of s quality. The large number of slaughte1 
ses W provide raw material at present wasted, and al- 
UL e\ e successfully manufacturing biological pro- 
cts s matter of doubt whether these will eventually 
be é » compete successfully with American or European 

I ucturers 

Except for the manufacture of quinine in the Government 
s at the Nilgiris and Darjeeling and in one or two 
pi te factories, not much manufacturing is done in India 
along the line of preparing active principles from crude veg: 
tal rugs. India is the principal source and in some cases 
the only s e of many crude \ table materials from which 
active } ciples like alkaloids ucosides are manufac- 
tured If the excise regulations are liberalised many pro- 
duc ke santo strychnine, berberine, caffeine and atro- 





essential and fixed oil medicinal preparations 
and economically manufactured in India. 











Since the world war organic chemistry has made tremen- 
s progress in the domain of svnthetic medicinal com- 
p s he manufacture of such substances in India at 
he present state of her industrial position is, however, con- 
fronted with many difficultic The most serious of such 


ifficulties is the lack of a we 


in the country, 


l-established chemical industry 
and this branch of the industry cannot very 
well succeed unless a general all-round development of the 
chemical indu 


try takes place in the country. 





Cultivation and collection of drugs has not received as much 
attention as it deserves; there has been too much relying on the 
natural resources of the country. In order to make India self- 
sufficient and to apply raw materials of known and good quality 
to manufacturers, it is essential and desirable that cultiva- 
tion of medicinal plants is thought of more seriously. India 
possesses varying clamatic conditions. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that medicinal plants which are not growing within her 
boundaries may be made to do so. Thus cultivation applies 
not only to such plants but also to those growing wildly in 
a scattered condition. In the case of the latter it more often 
happens that the cost of collection and transportation becomes 
extremely heavy when we consider the high railway freight 
charges in the country. Attempts are now being made by 
the Government of Kashmir to cultivate some important 
drugs. 


The Greatest Difficulties 

The pharmaceutical industry, like many of the highly tech- 
nical industries, requires the help of men of scientific attain- 
ments and expert knowledge. A large number of vegetable 
drugs used medicinally in India still await chemical and 
pharmacological examination on modern lines and some of 
these at least, on careful study, may prove very good sub- 
stitutes for the foreign costly drugs imported now. Methods 
of preservation of various galenicals under the Indian climate 
conditions will have to be worked out. Processes for the iso- 
lation or extraction of active principles from the drugs al- 
ready investigated will have to be devised. Optimum con- 
ditions will have to be found out for the successful cultivation 
yf many drugs now growing wildly or acclimatised. 

One of the serious difficulties in the way of a healthy growth 
ot pharmaceutical industry in India is the problem of gross 
adulteration of crude and finished medicinal substances. This 
situation has become so acute that the Government of India 
appointed a Drugs Inquiry Committee, which published a 
report in he committee recommended cer- 
tain ways and means of combating this evil of adulteration. 
Among many important suggestions, recommendations were 
made for the enactment of a Drugs and Pharmacy Act and 
in order to enforce the provisions of such an Act, the com- 
pilation of a standard authority like the Indian Pharmaco- 
peia. Delicate methods for the isolation, identification and 
estimation of various adulterants will have to be devised. 

Considering the situation of the industry as a whole, in 
spite of the serious handicaps an infant industry has to under- 
goo, there is still wide scope for its development in India. 
There are enough raw materials available; a large portion 
of the machinery can be manufactured in India; there are 
certainly scientifically trained young men who are willing to 
undertake the work if sufticient encouragement is given. 
Chere are not many insurmountable difficulties. On the other 
hand there is everything in favour of such an enterprise. The 
consumer will be enabled to get really potent preparatiors 
probably at less cost. Finally an opportunity will be pro- 
vided for harnessing the Indian talent for chemical and bio- 
logical research. 


October, 1931. 





Japanese Nitrogen Supplies 
Large Increase in 1932 


JAPANESE production of sulphate of ammonia during the first 
six months of 1932 is reported as 341,000 tons, an increase of 
107,000 tons over the same period of 1931. Imports during 
the same period amounted to 115,340 tons, showing a decrease 
of 16,548 tons. Stocks on hand at the end of July were esti- 
mated at 356,000 tons. Manufacturers are hopeful of retaining 
the present prices, believing that imports will be small during 
the remainder of the year, due to exchange and the policy 
of the Government to curtail imports. Producers of cyanamide 
have kept prices low in the endeavour to persuade consumers 
more of this particular product. 
the first half of 1932 was 67,000 tons, 
over the same period in 1931. 


to use Production during 


an increase of 6,000 tons 
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Sheffield University 


New Equipment for the Metallurgical Department 


NEW equipment for the Department of Metallurgy in the 
University of Shetteld includes plant for the purpose of heat- 
treatment, which is to consist of two electrically-heated fur- 
naces, the temperatures of which are automatically controlled, 
one of them being for the purpose of annealing and the other 
for high temperature work, such as hardening of high-speed 
alloys. Both are equipped with a gas curtain in order to 
assist in the prevention of oxidation within the furnace. Two 
large surface-combustion gas furnaces have been ordered, for 
annealing and high-speed “hardening respectively, along with 
a crucible furnace of the same pattern. This new equip- 
ment, along with the older types at present in the depart- 
ment, will provide a battery of furnaces which will illustrate 
the differences produced under varying conditions of heating 
as well as serving for general heat treatment. 








e e 
Indian Chemical Imports 
Quarterly Statistical Summary 
\ SURVEY of the import trade of India, 
ended September 30, 1932, as prepared by H.M. Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta, has just been published by the 
Department of Overseas Trade (Ref. No. C.4044). During 
this period the value of the imports increased as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1931 by £3,750,000 or 7 per 
cent. and amounted to £53,25 and the total exports, 
including re-exports, fell by 10,950,000 or 20 per cent. to 
£40,500,000. The exports of Indian merchandise showed a 
decrease of £11,250,000 or 20 per cent. and re-exports also 
decreased by £7,650 or 41 per cent. The grand total 
of imports, exports and re-exports amounted to £99,750,000, 
as against £108,000,000, a decrease of £8,250,000 or 8 per cent. 
The trade in chemicals continues to expand, the imports 
in 1932 amounting to £1,057,500, as compared with £1,001,250 
in 1931. Details of the countries of origin are not available, 
but the principal items included under this heading are as 
follows: 


during the six months 


0,000 


Zz 
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1Q31. 193 ‘ 
\cids _ £26,250 A 30,000 
Bleaching powder... = ae £33750 £543,120 
Carbide of calcium ... res sia £31,870 £28,120 
Disinfectants ee ae 3 £531,870 £22,500 
Potassium chlorat: £18,750 £539,370 
Sodium bicarbonat: 431,890 £20,250 
Sodium carbonate £270,000 £273; 750 
Caustic soda nae 7“ oa £:127,500 £133,120 
Sulphur (brimstone) a £61,870 £71,250 
Trade in drugs and medicines decreased from £660,000 to 
£622,500. The principal items which are included under 
this heading are as follows :— 
1g3l. 1932. 
Camphor a ‘< ae ne £:90,000 £90,000 
Proprietary and patent medicines £142,500 £133,120 
Quinine salts £:90,000 £88,000 
Saccharine sa i ah £7,500 £9,370 


obtained from coal tar 
Trade Returns of India 
with the result that it is not possible to 
give comparative statistics. The total imports of dyes 
obtained from coal tar had increased from 7.6 million 1b. 
valued at £864,375 to 8.1 million Ib valued at £967,500. 
Details of the countries of origin are not available. 

The total trade in paints and colours at £249,370 was of the 
same value as in 193 The United Kingdom share was 
increased slightly from £151,870 to £153,750 and that of 
Japan from £13,120 to £24,370. The imports from Germany 
remained constant at 30. The increase in the imports 
of the United Kingdom Cas Japan were offset by reductions 
in the imports from the United States from £11,250 to £9,370, 
and from “ other countries ’’ from £37,500 to £28,120. 

There has been a further decline in the soap trade from 

74,191 cwt. valued at £384,370 to 164,980 cwt. valued at 
£360,000. The United Kingdom share of the trade fell from 
146 225 cwt. valued at £320,620 to 142,681 cwt. valued :t 
£313 The different kinds of soap imported during 1932 
were as follows :—Household and laundry soap, 134,627 cwt. 
(£208,120); toilet soap, 25,345 cwt. (£138,750); other sorts, 
5,008 cwt. (£13,120); making a total of 164,980 cwt. (£360,000). 


P< ° 


The revised classification of dyes 
has been introduced in the Seaborne 


from April 1, 1932 


3,120. 


Radium Extraction in Canada 
Preliminary Work on Great Bear Lake Deposits 


IX a recent Canadian broadcast address, Mr. L. L. Bolton, 
\ssistant-Deputy Minister of Mines at Ottawa, summarised 
some of the facts relating to Canadian Radium developments. 
It was in May, 1930, that Mr. Gilbert Labine, while prospect- 
ing on the shore of Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, discovered the deposit from which samples were sent 
to Ottawa and were readily identified as pitchblende ore rich 
in radium. Further examination showed veins several inches 
wide and running along a length of over 1,400 feet. Analysis 
showed much of this pitchblende to contain 40 per cent. of 
uranium oxide, or one part of radium in ten millions. 
Working upon this raw material, chemists at the Dominion 
Department of Mines have now succeeded in concentrating 


the radium from one part in ten million to one part in 
100,000. This concentrate is virtually free from all other 


impurities except barium and represents 95 per cent. of the 


radium present in the original ore. It is believed that in 
the case of the processes used with United States ore the 
concentration at this point was one in one million, whilst 


that associated with the Belgian Congo ores is one in 200,000, 
with recoveries of not more than 75 per cent. of the original 
radium. In addition the length of time required for the pro- 
duction of radium-barium concentrate has been reduced from 
three months to two weeks. It now remains to carry the 
purification still further to a concentration whereby the 
radium-barium content may be raised to a strength suitable 
for medical purposes, and this is standard practice involving 
no great difficulty. Production of radium concentrates con- 
taining g6 and o8 per cent. radium will take three months 
instead of six. 


Precipitating the Radioactive Fraction 


In the process which is used, the pitchblende ore, previ- 
ously ground to the fineness of icing sugar, is leached with 
hot hydrochloric acid and stirred vigorously for several 
hours. It is then filtered. The solution now contains the 
uranium and radium, as well as any other metals present. 
The undissolved part is thrown away. To the filtrate is 
added a mixture of barium chloride and sodium sulphate 
thereby producing a white precipitate of barium sulphate and 
lead chloride which contains the radium. A long period of 
constant stirring—from 24 to 48 hours—is required in orde1 
that complete precipitation of the radium 
This precipitate is then washed with salt brine to remove the 
lead chloride; the radium-barium compound is dried at a 
concentration of one part of radium in 100,000 it is ready for 
the refinery, where the purity is raised to 98 per cent. At 
this stage it cantains about part of radium in _ 100,000. 

Already over 4,000 grams of this radium-barium compound 
has been concentrated by chemists of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Mines and it is confidently expected that early this 
year several grams of radium from Canadian sources will be 
available for use in the radium emanation plant to be 
installed at Toronto University. 


may be obtained. 


one 





Alleged Sale of Substitute 


Application for Injunction 
IN the Chancery Friday, Mr. Justice Luxmoore 
had before him a motion by Droop Aspro, Ltd., of Cannon 
Street, London, against Mr. Fredk. Alexander Horsenail, 
stated to be trading as Lee, a herbalist, of Broad Street, 
Canterbury, for an injunction to restrain the alleged passing 
off of goods‘as and for those of the plaintiffs. 
Defendant appeared in person and gave an undertaking 
in the terms of the notice of motion. 


Division on 


Plaintiffs’ allegation was that defendant exhibited in his 
shop window a notice announcing that his pills were a ‘‘sub- 
stitute for Aspro,”’ and that he was selling them in bottles 


describing them as a substitute for 
thev were sold in competition with Aspro. 

His lordship said plaintiffs could not complain of the label 
on the defendant’s bottles. It was no infringement to put up 
a notice “‘ don’t buy so and so this is much better.’’ On the 
evidence he had heard he should only grant an injunction to 
restrain passing off until the trial of the action or further 
notice. 


Aspro and plaintiffs said 
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Bouverie Players’ Triump 

‘* The Eye of Siva ”’ 
HE production of the *‘Eye of Siva,’ Sax Rohmer’s play, 
eached a high standard of perfection on January 16, 17, 
ind 18, when presented by the Bouverie Players’ Society, 
the dramatic section of Benn Brothers, Ltd. (proprietors 


THe CHeMicaL AGE), at the New Scala Theatre, London. 
his excellent Eastern mystery play provided the audience 
thrilling situations, holding them breathless at 
times, and demanding their keenest attention throughout the 
impressive the appearance ot 
the stage, which is quite an 
performances, and is an indication of 
excellent management of the 


with 


la series ol 


Particularly was 








11, a live leopardess, on 
amateur 
the ambition, courage, and 
Bouverie Pla ; 

\s on previous occasions the production was in the capable 
vands of Mr. H. J. Wrench, of the THE CHEMICAL AGE, who 
s to be congratulated upon the success of the performance. 
In appreciation of Mr. Wrench’s work the cast presented 


him with a handsome clock. rhe three performances were 











given in aid of the Electrical Trades’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, The Furnishing Trades’ Benevolent Association and 
the John Been Hostel, which will benefit to the extent of 
ibout #,.20 each. 

[The cast included ]. Eaton Hosking (Paul Harley), John 
Pearce (Norris Clay), Keon Hughes (Barton), Gordon Grieve 
Bill Haversham), James MacTavish (Rama Dass), Arthur 
Stevens (Ah Fu), Charles Payne (Inspector Wootton), Nor- 
man Cribbens (Bird), Elsie Dennis (Mrs. Marsh), Muriel 
Johns (Hilda Norbury), and Angela Bamford-Smith (Chris 
Haversham rhe stage management was in the hands of 


Mr. H. F. Marshall and Mr. J. Bryant, During the intervals 
suitable selections were given by ‘*The Times” Orchestra. 
Mrs. Sax Rohmer, the wife of the author, witnessed the pro- 


auction. 





Science and Industry 
Over-production Denounced by I.C.I. Director 


AT a met 


ting of the Birmingham and Midland Section of the 
society of ; 


Chemical Industry held at Birmingham Universit, 
anuary i2, 1 Alexander Fleck read a paper on “~ A 
Scientific Industrial Development.” 

director of 1.C.1. (General Chemicals), Ltd., 
director of Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates 
4 vanide Co. He holds the iew that the appli- 
1 over-production, 
remedy contends that research work can be 








| lrend 

Dr. Fleck is a 
execullyve 

a the (¢ 





aissel 


+ “7 » ¢ + Juyct > le Ph} 
of science to industry has resulted in 


rsued along lines to enable the problem to be brought more 
eadily within manageable proportions. He put forward the 
suggestion that by the scientific utilisation of the waste heat 
esources of this country we could grow oranges and cotton 


ind othe! 


tropical products adjacent to our big electric powe1 
stations. We had, he said, quantities of low grade heat from 
tl nsers of if that was not adequate, 


he condensers of our turbines, or, 
steam was available from,very efficient combustion of fuel. 


\Ve had energy tor the necessary light conditions. We hac 
plenty of water. We had cheap fertilisers and plenty otf 
arbon dioxide for the plants 10 assimilate. Therefore, ther: 


ught to be round high-ethciency power stations large farms 
for tropical fruits and produce, and in these we had the possi- 
Dllitv oT re piac ing 
products, 

\ still further possibility might be indicated .for agricul- 
tural development coupled with the efficient combustion of 
coal. Was it beyond the range of science to work trees and 
plants on a twenty-four hour basis by giving them continuous 
supplies of adequate heat and suitable light? In continuous 
light, plants which had been experimented on had had thei: 
flowering properties upset, but the plants continued to live. 
li we made this possible with such plants as the cotton plant, 
ve opened a p putting the textile businesses of 


large quantities of our imports of tropical 


shilit 
SSIDIITV Of 





cashire in a position independent of the troubles of Ameri- 
in exchanges 
M H. W. ROWELI he chairman, proposing a vote ct 
nks to Dr. Fleck said that with regard to this new idea put 
u e application of scientific energy, it seemed to 
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him it would be a mistake to limit the unit to the British 
Isles. The main wealth of this country had always been de- 
rived from labour, and unless we could manufacture and 


export, there was very little hope of increasing out wealth. 
\gain, to ensure continuity of manufacture, it was imperative 


that we should obtain a very large quantity of primary pro- 


ducts from overseas. 





Humbugg¢gin¢g Politicians 
Sir Ernest Benn and the Industrial Outlook 


SPEAKING on the occasion of his election as president of the 
British Export Society, in succession to Sir Hugo Hirst, in 
London on January 17, Sir Ernest Benn said that there were 
evidences of more etticiency, knowledge and ability to do 
the job at this moment than ever before. British industry 
to-day was employing as many people as ever before. The 
unemployment problem, disastrous as it might be, simply 
arose from the increase in population. Since the signing 
of the Armistice a mere matter of fifteen vears, British 
industry had put into the public purse in taxes and rates no 
less than £20,000,000,000. Instead of talking about the inefh- 
ciency of industry, and the need for new schemes, we had 
rather reason to be proud that we had been able to carry on 
as we had. 

Our export business to-day 
1e politicians. 
because Mr. de 


Was simply at the mercy at 
We were humbugged about day by day 
Valera, or Mr. Hoover, or Mr. Hertzog, a1 
one of our own statesmen had announced some new policy, 


some new political device which rendered ineffective all the 
day by day business which ordinary business men were en- 
deavouring to do. At the bottom of the trouble was the 
complete misunderstanding in the political world of the 
purpose and nature of money. These political powers 
had got hold of the power over money, and_ they 


had invented, and devised, and created masses of spurious 
money, and it was in that way that we found difficulty in 
carrying on our day-by-day business. The peoples of the 
world, and especially the people of America, should be 
taught the nature uses of money. 

There was a squeamish, sentimental objection to the word 
repudiation, and he would be the last man to recommend the 
repudiation of a but it must be a good debt, 


and 


debt, 





nd the sooner we recognised the wisdom of repudiating 
these debts, which are not real debts and did not mean any 
money, Which were bringing the human race to ruin, the 


better it would be for mankind. 


chances of recovery. 


Upon that depended the 








Pease and Partners, Ltd. 
Proposed Reduction of Capital 


NoTIcE has been in the ‘‘London Gazette’ of January 
3, that a petition has been presented to the High Court of 


Justice for (a) the 


given 


sanctioning of a scheme of arrangement 
] 


proposed to be made between Pease and Partners, Ltd., and 
the holders of its 3 per cent. debenture stock, secured by 
the trust deed dated December 29, 1922, certain of its un- 
secured creditors and its shareholders: and (b) the con- 


firmation of the reduction of the capital of the company trom 
£3,000,000 to £1,; The petition is directed to be 
heard before Mr. Justice Maugham at the Royal Courts of 
Justice, London, on January 23 


<3: 


~500,000. 








New Process for Anhydrous Aluminium Chloride 


CHLORINATION of clay or bauxite with formation of anhydrous 
aluminium proceeds exothermically when a_ cold 
mixture of carbon monoxide and chlorine is passed over the 
material at a low red heat. Hot producer gases are em- 
ploved for the initial heating and the optimum temperature 
maintained by continuous removal of the 
finished product and simultaneous introduction of fresh raw 
material, Starting with china clay, a somewhat higher opti- 
mum temperature i+ indicated—1,o000S Further 


Mo- 


chloride 
raw 


of gao” > later 


to 1,.050° C 


details of the process are given in * Nowesti Techniki 


page § 
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Works Equipment News 
Modern Aids for the Chemical and Allied Trades 


THE ** Lud ’” gate type ot valve is becoming well-known 1m 
chemical engineering. It is made in a standard range of 
sizes from } in. up to 20 in. bere, in * Firth Staybrite ” 


(F.S.T. and F.M.B. mixtures) and in nickel-alloy or monel 
metal, pure aluminium, silicon aluminium and other similar 
alloys, as well as in phosphor bronze, cast iron, etc. ‘ Lud” 
gate valves in ‘ Firth Staybrite ’’ have been in constant 
service for some five years on an important nitric acid plant, 
and are functioning to-day as perfectly as when first installed. 
he price of valves and similar fittings made of genuine 
‘* Firth Staybrite ’’ is necessarily higher than that of similar 


fittings made in ordinary steel, gunmetal or iron, owing to 
high cost of 


the comparatively the castings (18 per cent. 





CREASE ~ 
LUBRICANT 






Dixon * Lubricok "’ Lubricated Cock with Rising Plug 


chromium, 8 per cent. nickel and 1 per cent. tungsten), end 
also on account of the extreme hardness of the steel and 
difficulties of working, especially in the case of small fittings 
with intricate coring. The makers of the ‘‘ Lud ’’ gate valves 
S. Dixon and Son, Ltd., Leeds), claim, however, that in 
comparison with fittings which are subject to corrosion, 
‘* Firth Staybrite ’’ is much less expensive in the long run. 

In silicon aluminium valves of the “‘ Lud ”’ gate type, the 
smaller sizes (up to 14 in.) are made with stainless steel spindle 
and internal parts, but the larger sizes are made of silicon 
aluminium throughout, with reinforced spindle, the alloy 


being cast on to a steel core. Another speciality is the 
‘** Lubricok,’’ a spring loaded lubricated with a rising 
plug. The plug, which is solid and has no recesses other than 
the actual full port, is pressed into the barrel of the 
body by an adjustable spring which is compressed by the 
screw cap at the top, the compression being in excess of the 
working pressure of the cock. \ slight vertical movement 
of the plug is therefore available and when the lubricator 


cock 


area 





Dixon “ Lud” Gate Valves made in Firth Staybrite Steel 


at the bottom is given a partial turn, a grease pressure in 
excess of the working pressure of the cock is exerted on the 
bottom of the plug. The effect of this is to free the plug 
gently and sately, and at the same time a small amount of 
grease is injected into the barrel of the cock, thus lubricating 
the plug and securing smooth and easy action. 


Economy in Power Production 


THAT lower maximum demand means lower power bills 1s 
emphasised by a brochure recently issued by Crompton 
Parkinson, Ltd. They give one instance where a powei 
user made a saving of £941 in the first year, for an expendi- 
ture of £500. This installation comprised a number of induc- 
tion motors of various sizes, and the records showed for a 
year’s working a maximum demand of 407 kVA and an 
annual consumption of 420,300 units, the power factor being 
The cost for power, based upon a maximum demand 
rate of charging was as follows :— 


0.6, 


£ 


& 
407 kVA at 47 10s. per kVA 3052 
420,300 units at o.75d. - 1313 

£4365 


A Crompton auto-synchronous motor of approximately 100 
b.h.p., and operating at a leading power factor, was sub- 
stituted for one of the induction motors, with the result that 
the power factor of the system was improved from 0.6 lagging 


to 0.92 lagging. This resulted in a reduction of the kVA 
demand to 271 kVA, and under the new arrangement th 
cost for power was :— 
£ 
271 kVA at £7 10s. per kVA 2032 
$45,300 units at 0.75d. 1392 
£3424 


These figures show an annual saving, in the running cost, 
of £941. The capital outlay for the auto-synchronous moto- 








AT hermograph for 








fac tory at 


Perhaps 
fact that 


ed to approximately £500, which was practically can- 
vy the saving effected in six months’ work. 
int > 1 this particular case was the 
kVA ( f n the cables was approximately 1,100 
: se cabies were so heavily overloaded that 
jues s to whether a new cable would not hav 
( rom the powel! house to the 


al 


ipproximately £3,000. The auto-syn- 
- ya cing the maximum kVA to 271 

he irrent in the cables down to approximately 
eres s considera! 


t i¢ esslt TO! 


laying additional cables. 











ade similar in form to an ordinary 


so that it may be placed on the conveyor in the 

d pass through the machine with the bottles 

eatment The thermometer is of the mercury- 
bull : 






9 so arranged t it can be fitted 


Pasteurisation Plant 


ibly relieving them of their load 
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through a stopper into an adjacent bottle, the records obtained 
thus show the actual temperature of the tiuid inside the bottle. 
rhe canister containing the me 


} } 
> 


hanism is watertight and may 
xe OPened 


readily for examination of the record. The charts, 
nine inches long, are clock-driven, and are usually 


which are 


arranged to run tor two hours, the standard temperature 
range being from 30 to 15 F., whilst changes of 1° can 
easily be determined. The instrument may be used on any 
form of pasteuriser or heat treatment machine and at the 
close 


of an operation shows actually the rising gradient, the 
pasteurising temperature and the cooling gradient 


New Gas-Heated Mutfle Furnace 








\T the present time gas is the most widely used fuel for 
temperature at which fluids are most satisfactorily laboratory purposes, the chief reasons for its popularity being 
: stablished to a high degree of accuracy. cleanliness, cheapness and ease of regulation rhe newet 
so been found that the limits of departure from the methods of gas firing with high-pressure gas or blast ait 
emperatures are ext ly close, and the tempera- have found little application in laboratory work; the main 
ents ¢ ion for both rise and fall advance during recent years has been in the production of 
e a : y it the best results are to be new appliances, furnaces, ovens, et using low-pressure gas. 
Whe re to be pasteurised in bulk, the Simultaneously gas-fired appliances are now being manu 
determining the remperature accurately and con-  factured in which technical efficiency and a pleasing appeat 
e desired mditions is not great, but the an have been successfully combined. 
pasteurisati bottles presents much difficulty In furnace design the development of special refractories 
¢ tha e mass of the bottle itself causes acon- and insulating materials has enabled higher ethciencies to be 
perature lag. In many cases the actual tempera- obtained, and by reducing external heat losses has improveu 
s t ttles is a matter of conjecture and is working conditions. Similarly the use of heat-resisting steel 
mated from the temperature outside the bottle or and other special alloys has enabled higher temperatures to 
ym the heat of the spray water. be obtained and has facilitated the application of recupera 
es into the problem have indicated that, in addition tion. As an example one may quote the fact that it is possible 
g and ¢ ng gradient failing to conform to the to maintain 1,000° C. in a standard laboratory furnace with- 
e, the actual maximum temperature of the out special lagging and with a muffle of approximately 
cases been reached owing to the mass 300 cCs. Capacity by a gas consumption of 10 cu. ft. per hour. 
Gas-Heated Muffle Furnace (Gas Light and Coke Cos Design) 
For working at very high temperatures furnaces have been 
developed which are fired with low-pressure gas and blast air 
at, say, o.5 lb. per sa. in. pressure, and by these means 1 
has been possible, as in the Degussa high temperature 
furnace, to obtain 2.000° ( at which temperature the nobie 
metals can be melted and high-grade refractories can be fired 
Bottle Thermograph for Pasteurisation Plant under laboratory ; onditions. | 
The new gas-heated muffle furnace, here illustrated, is 
sulating properties of the bottk In order to supplied by Baird and Tatlock, Ltd., and is registered 
se ditt es a bottle thermograph has been design made under licence from the Gas Light and Coke 
t Cambridge Instrument Co., Ltd. This is Co. It is intended for us 


at all temperatures up to 1,000° ( 


It will be found suitable for many kinds of laboratory and 


experimental work such as testing materials at high tem- 


9 ie 
peratures, assaying, heat treatment ot steel, enamel WOrk, 
china and glass heating and analytical work, etc., for which 
this range of temperature is required. The temperature 


in 
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the muffle will be found 
variation of + 5° C., so 
out will all contidence. 

usually quick, the 


uniform, with a maximum 
work can be carried 
heating up from cold is un- 
only 43-hour to 


\ ery 
that 
The 


furnace 


accurate 


requiring reach 


1,000 ( Constant temperature conditions are assured 
by the use of a governor which provides steady pres- 
sure of the burner For instance, a temperature of 1,000° ( 


with a maximum variation 
the furnace are entirely 
innocuous and it may be fitted in a small room without incon- 
The muffle is 2} in. high x 2} in. wide x 4 in. 
The maximum gas consumption is 12 cu. ft. per hour. 


> 


has been maintained fot 
of + 5° C. The flue 


75 hours, 


gases ol 


venience. 


dk ep. 


High Temperatures in the Laboratory 


fEMPERATURES in the neighbourhood of 2,000° C. are con- 
veniently obtained in the laboratory by means of an electric 
furnace in which the heating elements consists of a tube of 
pure iridium metai (melting point 2,440° C.). Quite recently, 
however, a moditied form of construction enables the furnace 
to be supplied at a considerably reduced price, the iridium 
heating element being replaced by an alloy of equal parts of 
iridium and rhodium. Rhodium (melting point 1,g00° C.) is 
quoted at less than half the price of iridium and the alloy 
provides a safe maximum of 2,000° C 


An Improved Bomb Calorimeter 


THE new Grifiin-Sutton bomb calorimeter, introduced l-y 
Gritin and Tatlock, Ltd., departs from conventional design 
in Many respects. !t consists of a stainless steel cylindrical 
open at both ends. The lower end is sealed by a 


rubber washer inserted between a flanged cap and a screwed 


vessel 


sleeve: the cap carries the crucible support and terminals for 
electrical ignition. The upper end is sealed in a similar 
manner and here the cap carries an inlet valve of the 
Schrader type and an outlet valve for withdrawing the 


ot combustion. The sleeve is first screwed 
lightly into position with the fingers, thus slightly expanding 
the rubber washer. The with which the vessel is 


gaseous products 


oxygen 














Grifhin-Sutton Bomb Calorimeter Outfit (Patent applied fer) 


charged enters between the tlange of the cap and the internal 
wall of the vessel. The construction is such that the pressure 
exerted by the oxygen etiectively completes the sealing 
through t rubber Phe water chamber of the calori- 
meter consists of two cylindrical vessels ot cifferent diameters 
connected by tubes near the top and bottom. In the smaller 
tube a propellor stirring device is located. In the larger tube 
the bomb is placed. Rotation of the stirrer circulates wate! 
through the connecting tubes and thus over the top and bottom 
of the bomb and round its walls. The water calorimeter 
stands inside a larger calorimeter, or thermal shield, to which 
pulleys, for rotation of the stirrer, are fixed. 
[The advantages claimed for this method of 


washer. 


construction 


D/ 


are (1) a new type of sealing by ssure which 


( Internal pre 
enables the ends to be s« 
as easily removed after the 
even distribution of th incoming oxygen round 
wall of the bomb, thus completely avoiding 


s 


wed in lehtiv by the 


fingers and 
released ; {2 
the internal 
disturbance ot 


area of contact between oute! 


pressure has been 


the charge; (3) unusually large 
wall of bomb and water ow ne to 
meter; (4 


water pockets and making the 


lone length and small dia 
ction ensuring against 


} 


isll\ 


a clean straight cylindrical s 


interior e accessible for 


cleaning; and (5) efficient stirring arrangements. A new 
and more convenient form of pellet press is shown in th 
accompanying illustration. Jt is so made that the ignition 
wire may be inserted in the sample before compression. After 


the moulded 


minimum. 


the wire is thus firmly held in 


ignition failures are ri 


compression, 
pellet and 


auced to a 


Commercial Rustproofing 
THE most insistent call of industry during the past years has 


been for a protective finish on at a price which 
rything made 


iron and steel 


not only is reasonable, but which will allow eve 


of iron and steel to be weil finished and protected from rust 
to the highest possible extent without appreciably increasing 


the price of the articles. For this problem Parkerizing 
introduced. This process was first used in this country under 
licence some four years ago. The British Patent rights of the 
process are held by The Pyrene Co., Ltd. well-known 
fire and safety engineers who have applied to the process the 


Was 


the 


most exhaustive tests 

The process consists ol thre main stages, cleaning, con- 
version of metal surface and finishing. It is vitally impor- 
tant that the article to be Parkerized should be free from 


indeed, the thorough preliminary cleaning is perhaps 
the secret of the successful application of the Parker 
Using the I.C.I. degreaser, trichlorethyvlene vapour is em 
ploved and this vapour when condensed on to the 
dissolves every particle of oil or grease withou 
oxidising the article in any way. For converting 
surface, the article is put in the process tank and 
until effervescence ceases i 


grease ; 


pro ess. 


work, 
staining Or 
the metal 
left there 


No harm is done if the article is 


left bevond the required time, as the process is foolproof. 
[he solution in this tank converts the surface of the metal 
to a film of manganese phosphates, and when this has been 





When the article 
it presents a smooth, silky surface 


accomplished, the chemical action ceases. 


is removed from the tank 


of a mottled grey colour. Unless the work is to be painted 
or some other finish is to be applied, it is then necessary to 


] 


apply a stain to colour the crystalline surface. After staining 


the articles are immersed in a special Parcolac oil and dried, 
this operation impregnates the crystalline surface and com 


pletes the rust proofing process. » final finish is a pleasing 
black colour similar to a black cellt finish. 
The Parkerized surface lends itself to a \ 


arietv of Parcolac 


finishes to suit various purposes In addition it forms at 
ideal base for paint, lacquer, or enamel, and it is worth 
to note that when such finishes are applied they will not lift 
or flake, and should an abrasion tal place sufficient 

expose the metal, rusting will not spread beyond the point 
of the abrasion. [he process involves no electri urrent, 


no attention in the tanks, and the cost of 


operating is mut 





less than in the case of any ‘r rust proofing process cor 
sistent with the results it gives The cost of the “ I.C.1 
degreasing "’ plant is extrem<¢ reasonable, especially when 





the speed of cleaning is taken into consideration; here the 


running costs are also low, as the plants r 
no attention ex 
Parkerized 


hours if. however, the finish is used as basis 


ept the addition of trichlore 
surfaces resist th sual salt 
30 to 
for paint or 


100 
enamel—there is no question that the 
protection given against rust 1s very great as It also 

paint or 
there is 


enamel and gives greater cohesion 


no danger of paint or enamel chipping or peeling, 


which is often the case when paint, etc., is applied direct to 
iron.and steel, but it must be pointed out that the finish will 
not withstand acid tests unless protected by paint, any 

an any other electro or other type f rust-proof 





After tests have installed a 
’ 
large Parker plant, 
work per week. This plant is at the 
work to be processed quickly 

demonstration purposes. 


severe 


The Pvrene Co., Ltd 


apable of pro 


essing 30 to 4o tons ot 


service Of those needing 


and efficiently, and also far 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in December 


Exports Continue to Improve 
































} rs Nicals ugs, s rd « urs during December mt t 1 Of 4, 4.477,004, ng £155,435 higher than th 
g I> p : ] tx tot #2 Z£:575.495 were lo £.337.45° --Xports talling 4.30,434 were lower by 
ra cf . 1) 3 For vely . iw D 1932 xX] S in 1 to total of 
L217, 377824 . £35 Rc fist co <1) g vg |) 31, 1031 limports on the ot} 
£0,578, 48. ~ { £.4,203,188), v St re-exports « | ! lise tot f A:554,.070 (a decrease of £:579,013 
Quantities Value Quantities Value 
M h ende M h «¢ Month ended Month ended 
Dece ber 3 Deceml December 31 December 31 
3 1432 31 1035- 1Q31 1932 1Q3I 1932 
d 4 
Imports. value 26, 360 90,5123 
Acetic Anhydride wt 1,74 tons 2,294 3,520 37,394 55,041 
Acid, Acetic . tons 573 737 31,903 23,350 ides 
Acid rt cluding cwt 31,404 2y,828 70,629 69,735 
I 1 tes vt 1,054 3.4° 17 1,87« 2,12] 2,289 2,250 2,500 
Blea g Materials 5.32 o.7 >.S8> 3.347 9,024 14,23 21,040 30,461 
B x 290.87 15,Q02¢ 22,052 S05 ind 
. } QR Xae 110 azs& o7 6 O04 004 
( Carbide 4 110,95 4 cwt 1,000 724 2.486 1,880 
ts, not . “ 
Sait 
ed value 3,55 1.407 is 
D4 49 cwt 1,057 2,510 1,719 4,383 
cwt 278 3,345 375 5.474 n 
I SS 200 2 ) S$— . nets 
4 3.24 } pounds .. sh cwt 3,903 9,773 7,310 9,751 
ge Lead cna ‘ - ‘ 4d 4». y 
ot = 29 2.605 —_ @ >t 2 « irb 1 _ 
g Cryst nd 
Nickel Owide $37 95 =» 349 347 >: “abt at - 
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r > 
Ot Potass Cor nd B 
s cwt 74,7905 132,701 66,283 04.538 cwt 1,574 1,03 2.943 I,5So 
YT lod 
S 1 Nitrate 17.475 I 2 32,221 508 includ 
or rs ( mpounds wt 75,420 122,425 S620 12,81¢ 
ast 28,804 18.78 25,013 1,35 Other S ( nds 
Tartar, Cre 2,425 SOT 4,333 2,95 cw $5,540 Q 14 50,5866 87,214 
Zine Oxide tons 314 14 6,348 348 = Zine Oxide tons 508 627 10,179 12,510 
Ot} C} Manufa Other Chemical Manufé 
tures Ve 311,08 232,14 tures value 252.272 2 
() t I Muinine Salts Quinine and Quinine Salts 
55.35 7.725 14,203 7,128 97,.G08 590,842 1 3,000 8.255 
Bark Cinchona Bark € Other Drugs . Value - 190,504 216,607 
ivian, et cwt 405 U7 2.155 5.305 Dves and Dye-stu (oa 
Other Drugs value 115,355 20,201 lar - cwt Y,O71 10,701 $3,985 96,660 
Intermediate Coal Tar Other Dyes 11,220 [5,042 7,913 15,823 
Products : cwt 183 2,238 3arvtes, Ground 762 1,071 200 1,566 
Alizarine and Alizarine White Lead ‘Dry L.616 1,750 2,527 3,122 
ed wt * ; 7 
RK — Paints and Colours in paste 
2 144 t ri . — 
> = On iorm . Ss cwt 21,503 24,795 35,941 $2,754 
J ’ ti: ‘ Paints and Enamels pre 
1,904 $40 2.882 1.of I 
pared ve is cwt 26,744 25,905 70,274 =H 28H 
for Dyein : 7 / ] 7 76,2 
_ ™ Other painters colours anc 
wt 4,822 1,304 16,275 4,074 see 
. 85 materials o* cwt 30,906 30,375 62,627 73,705 
. ‘yc - T < ‘ t 32.7 7 
i 105,073 144,1 =oreo" 4 Total . value 1,322,559 1,477,004 
3arvtes, Ground 39,313 22,000 bea +,33° 
White Lead (Dry 10,329 4,042 15,234 O,14¢ P 
Sick Reena Re-Exports. 
cwt 111,432 72,031 161,571 $5,553 Acid, Tartaric, including 
Tartrates . cwt 54 32 371 1908 
Toral value 1,212,953 575,495 sorax 73 $41 57 305 





Coal Tar Products, not 
Exports. elsewhere specified value 19 ‘ 

















Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 
‘ S “} t i > aat - S72 
\cid, St l _ cwt $4,125 2.54 2,13 l petre ie -« cmt 5 G3 130 155 
id artari including é : - ‘ >: 
Te vartark siti Sodium Nitrate pa gos 5,000 384 1,530 
artrates i. 5 622 3,00 3.0 3¢ . : 5: 
eee .artar, Cream of 22¢ 150 1,141 63 
mmoninty hlorid \ { 
Ammonium ( hioride lu Othe GWEN 
riat on gl = > oN= - 477 
oe oa In} — 4 134 “ts tures 189,954 S,6Q2 
\mn 1 m Suiphate 40,228 26,20 200,453 28.22 O a i a 3 
a Se oe Oz 5,400 2,573 1,004 473 
ide of Lin wt 5 12 9.688 11.008 15.162 _ ; 7 73 
= — pe i ? Bark Cinchona (Bark Pe- 
. ODUCTS ruvian, et oe: a 205 266 2,134 2,242 
cwt S 7 Other Drugs .. value 42,362 22,204 
Toluol gal iat 160,037 311 17,235 Cutch a -- Cwt 534 76 1,059 110 
1 («< &< 7"5 8,506 114 1,271 Other Extracts for Dyeing 
ils cwt S5 158 387 746 
7 
cw 74 775 1,595 2,04] Indigo, Natural > = 
Cresylic Acid Ba 80,54 00, 19% 9,297 6,100 Extracts for Tanning (Solid 
Naphtha ‘ 3,212 2,053 298 227 or Liquid -. ew 1.2 407 1,520 19 
3 } } “ 1 3 . / 
Naphthalene (excluding Painters’ colours and ma 
Naphthalene Oil) cwt 5,551 9,379 1,163 2,547 terials -. cwt 2,340 736 3,371 1,147 
Tar Oil, Creosote Oil 
et gal 243,505 3,400,05¢ 4,041 51,259 eee it ill 


Other Sorts cwt 13,401 25,13 9,234 9,53¢ otal . Value 249,559 39,434 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Distilleries 


PHE DIRECTORS OF THE DISTILLERS COMPANY have announces 
heir decision to pay an interim dividend of 74 per cent. less 
ax, on the ordinary capital ot £.10,090,902. Phis is at the 
same rate as has been paid for some, years, whereas there wa- 
a widespread fear that a reduction would be made. Following 
the announcement there was some tairly brisk bidding for the 
shares, which caused a sharp advance in the price 
China Clay 

\N ADVFRSE STORM PREVAILING on the South Coast in th 
early part of December, the shipments of china clay were 
onsiderably interfered with. For over a week vessels were 
unable to get cither in or out of the principal clay ports. 
Details of shipments are :—Fowey, 30,908 tons of china clay, 
compared with 43,507 tons in November: 2,270 tons china 
stone, 962 tons of ball clay. Charlestown: 7,126 tons ot 
china clay, 204 tons china stone; Par, 4,203 tons of china clay 
239 tons china stone: Penzance, 737 tons of china clay: Ply 
mouth, 87 tons of china clay; Looe, 290 tons of china clay 
Newnham, 81 tons of china clay; and 3,683 tons of china 
clay were borne to inland towns by rail throughout, making a 
total for December month of 47,175 tons of china clay, 2,779 
tons of china stone and g62 tons ot ball clay. 

Artificial Silk 

THE LOSS INCURRED IN 1932 by J. P. Bemberg A.G., the 

rayon manufacturers, will involve a reduction of capital, 


since the company carried forward a debit ot ove! 


Km.5,000,000 from 1931, and had no more reserves out of 
which the deficit could be written ott. ‘The exact amount o1 
the loss for 1932 is not vet known. Falling sales and price 


militated against th reduced production costs. Little 
revenue can be counted upon from the company’s foreign 
interests, although there are some reasons for optimism 1n 
this connection. Whe 3ritish Jemberg Co. has achieved a 
large increase in output during the past year, but with un- 
satisfactory prices, there is little prospect of a substantial 
net profit, In the eight months to December, 1931, the trading 
loss Was £8,803 and the net loss £88,190. It is reported that 
the American Co. will show a loss for 1932, although pro 
duction has improved The Japanese and Italian concerns 
have also increased their output, but no estimate of ther 
results is vet possible. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co.. LTD., Is re-opening at 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, the Orford process plant transterred 
from Port Colborne, Ontario, late in 1931. Resumption of 
operations will provide part-time employment for 300 men, 
and sutticient blister copper will be produced to meet the 
requirements of the Ontario Refining Co., Ltd., which is 
transferring consignments of electrolytic copper to Great 
Britain, The Orford process represents the first stage in 
separating copper-nickel matter into copper ‘ tops “* and 
nickel ‘‘bottoms.”’ 

IAPAN WAS A LARGE PURCHASER of Canadian aluminium dui 
ing November, 1932. The quantity in question Was conside! 
ably greater than the total of shipments of aluminium t 
Japan throughout the entire calender year 1931. Shipments 
to Japan of aluminium in blecks, etc., aggregated 4,110,600 
Ib., valued at £176,000. 


In the same month Great Britair 
took 2,829,900 lb., valued at £126,000. 

(;ERMAN CONSUMPTION OF COPPER declined from 263,00« 
metric tons in 1927 to 160,000 in 1931, according to an authori 
tative but unofficial statistician. The percentage for electro- 
technical uses—52 per cent. in 1927 and 54 in 1931—is slightly 
below the United States figure, while the proportionate con- 
sumption of metal goods apparently is twice as much—22 to 
26 per cent. in Germany, 11 per cent. in the United States. 
Imports from the United States declined 77 per cent. from 
1927 tO 1931—56,234 to 36,319 tons Imports from Chile 
have not declined so rapidly, and there has been a marked 
increase in receipts from Belgium, the Belgian Congo, and 
the smaller purchases from Yugoslavia. Refinery develop- 
ments in Belgium and Chile are largely accouncable for the 
change. Copper from Rhodesia has also appeared in the 
German market this year. 


Rubber 


THE SCHEME TO PROVIDE FUNDS tor research in the rubber 
ndustry by a levy on all British rubber manufacturers, based 
the quantities of rubber used by them, is revived in a Bill 
sponsored by a political group headed by Mi WwW. Kirkpatrick, 
he Unionist member for Preston. The total contributions 
vould be limited to an average of £13,000 a vear, and on 


the basis of the present consumption of rubber in the United 


Ningdom (75,000 tons a year) it is estimated that the con 
ributions trom the mauntacturers would represent one 
forty-fifth of a penny per Ib Similar Bills obtained a second 
eading in the House of Commons in 1928 and 1921 \mend- 


ments have been made in the present Bill to meet objections 


nade in the earlier measures 


Matches 
BRYANT AN PA LT... aun t ) 1 sponse t he ofte 
November 24, 1932, holders of £500,000 of the 5 per cent 
mortgage debenture stock have converted their holdings 


nto the new 4 per cent \ mortgage debenture stock. The 
remaining £250,000 of the 5 per cent. stock will be repaid in 


cash on the due date, March 31 next. 


\N AGREEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED between the Swedish Bank 
Skandinaviska Kredit Aktiebolaget ‘and the International 
Match Corporation with regard to the German Bonds of 


omimnal value of 850,000,000 (ere OO ;¢ 


randed to the bank by the late Ivar Kreuger, although they 
were in reality the property of the Corporation. The Inter- 
national Match Corporation w 


par) which was 


ill receive back the bonds to the 
nominal value ot 821,000,000 £4,200,000 at yal togethe 
vith the coupons, while the Skandinaviska Kredit Aktiebs 
hivet Wil ke p the remaindet! 
Iron and Steel 

Pits GERMAN STEEL [TRUST has announced it. production 
during the months of October, November and December. the 
first quarter of the current business vear, exceeded the co1 
responding fgures last year, except for pig 
the turnover to cheaper prices showed 
.090,900 marks £300,000 al pal 


trust took on 7,125 new workmen, thus bringing their number 


at the end of the month of December to 88.80 
than a vear ago. 


s 


iron, whereas 
a decline of about 


During the quarter the 


3 Or 4,381 more 


! HERE WERE SIXTY FURNACES IN BLAST at th 


e end ot Decem 
ber one more than at the beginning 


Fou 
and three were blown out during 
the month. Production of pig-iron in 


of the mor 






turnaces began Operavions, 


December amounted to 
204,500 tons, compared with 207,700 .tons 


, in November and 
330,000 tons in December, 1931. The production includes 
70.600 tons of hematite, 123,000 tons of hasic, 68.000 tons 
foundry and 10,600 tons of forge pig-iron. The output of steel 


ngots and castings amounted to 430,400 tons, compared with 


473,800 tons In November and 425,400 tons in December 1921 


Che December figures bring the total pig-iron output for the 
vear tO 3,573,0000 tons, compared with 3,772,600 tons ir 


d 1 193 
and 6,192,400 tons in 1930, and of steel to =.226.S800 te 





nhs, com 
pared with §,202,600 tons in 1931 and 7 


7) 
tu 
an 


© TONS IN 1930 





Purification of Cracked Petroleum 
A New Use for Solid Zinc Chloride 


\LTHOUGH liquid zine chloride has long been known as 
refining agent fot cracked petroleum tractions ts emplov- 
Nowosti Techniki, 


an innovatior On their 
acked vapours are passed 


ment in the solid form (as reported in 
November 10, 1932) is something « 


Way to the rectifying columns the cr 
through towers filled with zinc chloride supported on 
porous material such as pumice stone or coke. The 


support 
is first impregnated with zine chloride by 


moistening with a 
) . ] } $ 
solution of the salt and drvine at 1s0-200° C. 
few seconds is said to suttce for 
owing presumably to the catalytic effect of the zinc oxide 
produced at this t emperature. Regeneration of the zin 
chloride is easily effected by successive washin 
hoiling, when the loss only amount: 


Contact for a 
purincation at 250° C., 


g in water and 


to 0.2 per cent 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 


rmation is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications Accepted may be obtained from 
thampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. The numbers given under ‘* Applications for Patents "’ are 
tor reference in ali correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 





Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application CONCENTRATION OF EMULSIONS, ETC. P. Schidrowitz and F. G. Smith 














MANU AG F VINVE CompouNDS. H. Drevfus. March 30, 1931 oa: ee 53° er 
LANUFACTURE OF SHRINKABI BOTTLE CAPS, ETC. Soc. of Chemical 
385,G78 . ‘er : 
ue Industry in Bas n, 2. (Switzerland, Jan. 8, °32.) 63. 
TANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE \ANTHATE DERI\ VES AND ARTIFICLAI a ‘ : a : 
I I 1) I | \ ! D ON OF A PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATION. WV. Stein. fan. 2. 
ihix > i I M iT 2 e t i 1 ‘ re si, 1Q 3! “i 
A aceite ccrtias lee Ge TATE PHATIC .NIC COMPOUNDS POCKET OPTICAL INSTRUMENT FOR TESTING ORGANIC LIQUIDS. E. 
Dr. L. I M > : e-a8o. \ns | ur. (Italy, Jan. 11, °32.) 949 
| VDI . s Deccien Oi C Ltd MANUFACTURE OF PHOSPHATIC MATERIALS FROM BONES, ETC. Chemical 
\. E. Duns EN. Hag » 1931- 385,081 Metallurgical Corporation, Ltd., and J. W. Crabtree. Jan, 
i \ > t N < sUS NSIONS B s My 1227 
I son-Hous ( I \ 1020 S<.070 PRODUCTION O18 DERIVATIVES 1 ALBUMIN CLEAVAGE PRODUCTS 
‘s ‘ NTHRACENE DERIVATIVES. Imperial Chemical 1 Chemise Fabrik Griinau Landshot? and Meyer Akt.-Ges. Jan 
s D. A.W. I R. F. Thomson Ij. (G my, Feb. 10, °3 124 





























PR ss X URE F COMPLEX L COMP¢ \ MIANUFPACTURE OF LIGHT-SENSITVE MATERIALS I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
( I. G. Far nindus P ] 3 : 385 J 1 (Germany, J ‘=. ae 940 
MAN I XD US VETTING PREPARATIONS. I[mpet mica! MANUFACTURE OF NEW HYDROXYTHIONAPHTHALENES, ETC. IT. G. Far- 
is s, I ee iW. Tod Julv 6, 1931 ndustrie. Jan. 11. (Germany, Jan. 11, °32. O81. 
[REATMEN ‘ SE DERIVATIVES. British ( rese, I PRESERVATION GREEN FODDI fda. 4 1 lustrit Jan. 11 
Ss, 2¢ Sc: (; ny ] lL; 22. "2 Qs4 10 
] CESS ¢ \TING CARBONACI S ARTICLES. M. J]. Marcit D MANUFACTURE OF PIGMENTS i te. 2 nindus Jan. 12. (Ger- 
\ < \ ££. 290 30 380,022 1 \ | ee § Soe 1102 
\LUMINIUA ND ALL \s LLOYS Nat Smelting ¢ BLASTING EXPLOSIVES. I ( Y Industries Ltd, Jan. 10 
» 4, 1930. S 
PROCESSES FOR CIN . 8 NS Oo! \kt.-Ges. Vor PRESERVATION OF RUBBER. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Jan. 
B Siegt (e) 28 > 24 286,038 > o8o 
MANcUPac CID-PR CEMENTING ¢ s Ns. 5S. C. Chig ( PER ALLOYS, AND ARTICLES MADE THEREFROM.  Impet Chemical 
son. Sept. 24, 1031 350,045. Industries, Ltd., and M. Cook. Jan. 13. 1258, 1260, 1261. 
ALUMINIUM ALLOYS CONTAINING STLICON. Sik Works, P On MANUFACTURE F METAL ARTICLES. [imperial Chemical Industries, 
3 30. 350,051 Ltd. Jan. 13 1259 
PURIFICATION t CETYLEN} EPARED BY THERMAN R ELECTRI MEAN UR NITRILES I ( mical Industries, Ltd. Jan 
M ae . (1. G. Farbenindus O 3 13 1263 7 
390,052 DYEING P ss. Imps Chemical Industries, Ltd. Jan. 13. 1264 
DYEING MATH > MAD CONTAINING CI LOSE ACETATE IN TANUFACTURE OF PEKYLENE DYESTUFFS. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
cia s. 5 ‘ gs B s Dyeing Co., 1 i (Du Pont de Nemours and Co.). Jan. 14. 1317. 
F. E. Mas PG. Allen Jan. 5, 1032 390, 117 MANUFACT SULPHURIC ESTERS OF LEUCO COMPOUNDS OF VAT DYE- 
MANUFACTURI REA 1ALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS ANI sturFs. J. Y. Johnson (J. G. Farbenindustrie). Jan. 13. 1214. 
Jagr asi a x emegdacsi a Produits MANt PURE OF MIXED FERTILISERS. J. Y. Johonson (1. G. Farben- 
' Org R.A Feb, 23, 193 nidustric Jan. 13. 1215. 
; ts MANUFACTURE OF NITROGENEOUS CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. i 
MANUFACTURE OF SHAPED ARTICLES FROM POLYVINYL ALCOHOLS. Con- chanson Uf. G: Farbenindustei lan. 13. 1216. 
sortium fur Elekt mische Industrie Ges March 10, 1431 IMPROVING LUBRICATING OILS, ETC. J. Y. Jo nson Ud. G. Farbenindus- 
r eee ‘ J 13 12197 
MAN <tgs ‘ . 2 ee, oe PEE Tres ¢ * MANUFACTURE OF PLASTIC COMPOSITIONS = J. Y. Johnson (I. G. Far- 
i 5 I s H s Akt.-Ges Dex 2s 31 nindustr J 1 13 1218 
silat . : MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. J. Y. Johnson (J. G. 
PRODUCTION OF RESINS SOLUBLE IN OIL. Chemicon Akt.-Ges. Apr Farbenindustrie). Jan. 13. 1210. 
Il, 1931. 350,179. ’ : : , 
= . f a | DUCTION OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS FROM HYDROXYLATED CYCLIC 
: ie sf Riba 20s Se ee ee ee ee COMPOUNDS AND ACETYLENE. J. Y. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindus- 
) OBJECTS CONSTR ping BOt Vereinigte A I 14. 130 
~ Ak -(; > May i al -O1 2 : 
P gear pee ares lle - = Mond (CI : SEI \TION OF (¢ E RESIN INTO COLOURED RESINOUS PRODUCTS. i. 
M sdaen. ] 1 ). (New Z and, Jan we te) 
Fabr Buckau May 27, 32 386,208 : : 2 sig 
_ / | UID POLISH FOR CELLULOSE LACQUER. Jan. 11. 903. 
ihe or paar Jacepleinsg maoaere eee ren ey ere Pir I ix P. Parris Jan. 12. 1057 
at otinber el. ia Cons tt 86 ont ‘ CTION O01 TILISERS 37 a 
Pr ss escent Set Sc nereks leat REL SOR eee ee MANUFACTURE OF COPPER SULPHATE M. Sere Jan. a1. (Bel- 
\ gte S werke Akt.-Ges. July 1 31 386,233 aibee EE 785.0) tJ 
MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC D ESTERS SUITABLE FOR USE IN DYEIN MANUFACTURE OF OXY ILORIDES OF COPPER, ETC. M, Serciron, Jan. 
\ND PRINTING TEXTILE FIBRES. Di { Huguenin Akt.-Ges 11. (Belgium, Sept. 1, °32.) 945. 
July 15. 1031 286,245. ALUMINIUM MAGNESIUM ALLOYS, ETC. \. H. Stevens (Aluminiam, 
Mant \CTURE < k M NC a. LKAN DERIVATIVES ¢ ROMATIC D Lid Jan. 9g 706, 707, 708, 70g 
MINES AND POLYAMINES 1. G. Farbenindustris Oct. 15, 1031 COATING ARTICLES WITH RHODIUM. W. W. Triggs (Baker and Co.). 
350,254 J I 1075 
PRODUCTION OF 1 YVINYL COMPOUNDS Hi Drevfus Mar 2 MEAN I NG ARTIFICIAL STRUCTURES FROM CUPRAMMONIUM CELLU- 


ggs (Bemberg Akt.-Ges.) Jan. 13. 





Applications for Patents 1251 


PRODUCTION OF COATINGS ON LIGHT METALS. J. Y. Ji 


farbenindustrie). Jan. 5. Germany, Jan. 


CATALYTIC PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOLS, ETC.” Imperial Chen on iis. Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 








States an > >.) Sf } } 1 } ~ 
' Jar . nace : I \ TWENTY-FOUR page | cation has recently been produced by Stur- 

Ds t 4 x Processes, t e is ° 
ie Veo ¥ tevant Engineering Co., Ltd., dealing with heating and ventilating. 
} ere ee ae tis y here are numerous figures showing examples Sturtev: i . 
\ Bevixais conceereans H. P. Vogt- | ‘ numerous figu lowing xample of Sturtev nt indus 
“x trial heating and ventilating installations in various engineering 


=x 


ING FABRICS WITH RUBBER LATEX W. Robins. Jan 


Ry shops. Some examples of air conditioning plant are also shown. 
4 281. I} } 5 |} 
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Messrs. W. S. Eyre, A. J. T. Taytor, anp H. A. MILLER AFTER SIXTY YEARS’ LABORATORY WORK, Mr. J. KF. Cutbill retired 
have retired from the board of Rut International Accumulators on Saturday, January 14, { Serv f Price’s Patent Candle 
Ltd., and Dr. R. | mann . cted chairman Co., of Bromorough Pool. 

THE LIMESTONE NOW BEING QUARRIED by the Clogrennane Lim Iv IS ANNOUNCED BY W. MercK AND Co., INc., of the United 
Works, Carlow, Lreland, and utilised in the manufacture of carbonate States, that Dr. Hans Molit s been appointed director of researe 
of lime and caustic ground lime, is reported to be the purest yet pharmacology to the cot \ Dr. M I s not only studied 
discovered. t Vienna, but . Kd irgh, ¢ bridge, L on and Utrecht 

Pik Lecererkk AND EpvcationaL Section of Billingham Synthon METHYLENE BLUE has | proved to be successful antitode in 
Reereation Clu ve completed rangen for the second half of > of potassium evanide poisoning Ac S Francisco a patient, 
the 1932-33 session \mong t speakers be Lord Leverhulme is become unconscious from t 9 s poison, had recovered 
nd ID W. HE. Contes | r ol 1 Chemical Industries \ juarter of an | ftes I on of methvlene blue 
L.td ' scovery Was the result of much researel 

Mr. Lioner BLUNDELL collaborate Mr. W. H. Trim, of Hy s n apy ted representa- 
n the discovery of i er; will me r Redfern’s Rubb Works, Ltd ft Hyde, Cheshire, for th 
‘rainspot’’?; which sists and combine wy of South Lancas Cheshire, and Derbyshire Th 
flexibility. with rdness panel can b gro \ | s cen . v covered by Mr. W. A 
covered with Ss onew p n be ben Met v, who will now vote s n to North Lancashire, 
twisted without causing Northumberland, Durhan d Yorks 

Tuk Lorp Mayor ot 1 Benn Hostel \ CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT OF KELP for the manufacture of iodine 
on April ro and will ve t guests and th s ng dried 1 burn long the Donegal coast following tl 
boys will be equal in ber and will) sit ernately round th rov up of large qu s of seaweed by the recent storms 
tables. After supper the bovs will take their guests round their hom. Last year was somewhat unprof for s industry as the iodine 

nd then provide a gymnastic splay n el show and other ntent of kelp was greatly ul v rains which fell 
forms of entertainment. wing the drying process. 

SiR FREDERICK GOWLAND Hiopkins, the new president of the \ CONFERENCE BETWEEN REPRESENTATIVES emica 
British Association for 1933, was welcomed to the chair at th: Workers’ i nd Drug and acturers’ 
meetings of the organisit s ]l cominittees of British Association \ssociation was he n London terms 
on January 6. Sir Alfred Ew t retiring president, in introduc- Ww Nation greement in su ig agree- 
ing him, said that the Ass tion looked with greater hope to tl wt, which expires on January 3 ist’ July 
problems dealing with the scier f life, about which no one could These agreements Wage ‘thy and 
speak with more authority than the new president. ctly of 20,000 workers, mal j 

IN A STATEMENT issued by Irish Free State Minister for Indus PHe Boarp or THE INSTITUTE January 10 
try and Commerce showing the number of new factories which have cted to membership: Fellows, L. Davies 
been put into operation since the inception of Mr. De Valera’s tarit R. A. Feredav, J. C. M. Br im igwick, 
policy, ten months ago, two new establishments manufacturing W. V. Mayneord, J. M. Nutt : Ass Nancear- 
chemical goods have been established in that country. The Ministet row, G. R. Noakes, H. C. Poole, S Student mem- 

dded that he did not propose to divulge the names of the firms whi s, W. D. Bradley, A. W. S. F1 , Bh. G 
ad opened these factories. IH er, W. J. Mitcheil, G. Mol Iman 

Pik NEXT EVENING MEETING of the h Wood Preserving \s RT OF A SCHEME THE DEVELOPMENT of its plant at Ches- 
Association will be held on January 25, at 6 p.m., in the Lecture iield, t Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., has recently placed 
Hall of the Auctioneers* and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29 Lincoln’s n der with Simon-Carves, Ltd., of Stockport, 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, when Mr, Alex. H. Dewar, F.I.C., for a complete coke handl gi ng a capa- 
chairman of the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Co., will give a lantern city of 120 tons per hou I I of 
lecture on ‘*Some Experiments in the Control of Dry Rot.”’ The s ling machinery, handling plant, « tc., to deal 
chair will be taken by Mr. J. Ramsbottom. | the coke produ t ( | a quantity 

THE MANUFACTURE OF LINOLEUM was scribed by Dr. J. Allan, " side sources 
chief chemist Williamsons, of Lancaster, in his paper entitled \ HOT-POT SUPPER AND SMOKER, organised by the Liverpool sec- 
“Linoleum and QOilcloth Manufacture,”? at a meeting of the Man on of the British Association of Chemists, has been arranged for 
chester section of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association on February 1, at the Stork Hotel, Queen Square, Liverpool, at 6.45 
January 13.0 The making of the raw material, linseed to the p.m All m rs and their ft ds nvited; the cost will be 
final linoleum was shown to be a series of intri - Bea New men . specially invited to take this opportunity 
ly with regard to inlaid linoleum. The va 1 | ng the gene se nd sec n conumittee. Those wh 
cesses—inecluding the Scrim, Walton, and Taylor methods of the ntend to be present quested tify the hon. secretary, Mr. 
linseed oil were also dealt with. \. Betton, 3 Woodburn Bou d, Woodhey, Rock Ferry, Ches., 

IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED IN Toronto that the firm of Downs, t later than January 28. 

Coulter and Co., Ltd., of Bradford, intend to establish a mill in the Pur NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR Woe UTILISATION in the United 
Foronto distri manufacture of worsteds, artificial silk, States has issued as its twenty-second report a 151-page book on 
cotton, ; initi investment is $500,000. The ‘Chemie Utilis n Wood," prep by H. K. Benson, chair- 
n land, and the plant is expected nan of t Division of ¢ mistry rd ¢ mical Tec logy of th 
to gi W. Downs, president of the National Research Couns Washingtor I report discusses phy- 
Canadian company, was one of the advisers to the British delegates prop s and < m ] f wood, sawdust, and 

the Ottawa Conference. ‘ 1 wood | ucts l-pt ssing 1d on ictured products 

FOLLOWING EXPERIMENTS which have revealed the high carbon — Chemical wood { wa ; b distiiation: and 1 at I stores, tanning and 
content of peat found in Trish boglands, Mi J. Quilty, in) asso- OR: ERIE ACS, CaruOnys SROGEE We sulphite waste liquor, and 
‘ ion with M. J. Cruse, proposes that peat should be used as 
‘mix’? for rubber in place of barytes, zine oxide and carbon blac} 
is at present, thus reducing the cost considerably. It is understood 
that they have communicated their discovery to Dr. T. J. Drakely, 
of the London Polytechnic, and a staff of research workers under his 
direction are carrving on further xperiments. Provisional world 
patents | been applied { nd the new product is to be called 
**Ouileru.”’ 

OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE SPRAYING OF WEEDS with dilute sul 
phuric acid are still very cautious in this country, but the metho 
continues to be widely used in France with extremely good results 
For charlock, wild radis s, chickweed, speedwell and = grounsel 
s to > per cent. solution is used, and a 10 to 12 per cent. for poppies 
and cornflowers. Sulphuric acid has, of course, to be handled care- 
fully. The first results of spravin liable to look a little alarming, : eae Bh eae, 
for the crop gives one the impression that it has been ba lly damaged, I ye 1 in : nsou p" 8 (aed i : : = rh the pees Bae 
but the spray affects only the outer leaves and the central shoot is pub ; was nde : ? fila a ars 2 peri —s 
uninjured, so that after a couple of weeks there is no sign of any nd distribut a wer o e Pemenis e Ou ees 

li-effects. It d that no great increase of liming is necessary They w re always willing to ¢ - 2 bodies or societies 
nterested in the improvement of the mil 


is used, 





when the 
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: pm : . en Prices of Chemical Products 
Own E ABN SS10N ( Current Market Conditions 
ins b re . ~ . pos { chemicals generally in the London market is firmer, 
; u gi man There is no change to report in the 
Kai Cin - Ket CON s s coal products. Prices of nitrogen 
wie . ree sers ‘ ig ount of the prolonged fine 
a nctgpols é ; . som wv sulphate of ammonia fot 
ce asl ; a Vous t . Engl general run of prices on the 
- M s Ni rket past week has been steady 
\ TIN = ae ; eSritis ly sion: in evidence. On the whole, 
I s s ! bee Sir George M O88 S WUsiNess is abou average booked just befor: 
Ss sir George 1 S pres : end of yt there has been little indica- 
s 7 Pa aE pl t was inclined to look for 
. : \ \ li tain ot lveing trade, however, there 
| s BENN Brod Ss, ii > s of Tn S s seas ng up of activity and good deliveries 
( \ us s, payal sal Business has been brisk during the 
| s | ~ kk ~ sh « cal market w in increase of home 
s s s s s s r s. With 1 following exceptions, the prices of 
: . SS tax. | cts i . s reported in THrE CHEeMicat AG 
. iene ‘ finding us 1) 24 (pp. 610-011), 
s British Industries Fair, Olymy td General Chemicals 
5 x g > ‘ee E68 Alk Lt \oip, ACETIC Ie 80%, £38 §s. to £40 §5s.; pure 80%, £38 5s 
Cl. (G ( s), L l X ghiy £:40 58.3; tech £:21 158.; tech., 60%, 
S ving s se groups, bu £28 108. to £4.30 Tech., 80%, £38 §s. to 
. . g | . £:40 5s.; pure So tech. 40%, £20 55. 
: giving to £,22 55.3 te be 5s. ScoTLanp: Glacial 
eo . ; > . e . : 100 £48 z > 58.5 tech. 80%, £38 55 
Re age g ( . cl a 1 buy sy ses ( MANCHESTER : 80%, com- 
: ee : A395 Ter s 45+ 
\. os zm E ; ¥ ee vcip, CITR LONDON : 10 ss 5 MANCHESTER : 10d. 
. Voip, ONAL LONDON : 48s 57s. Od. per ewt. according to pack- 
ae = . s It is s ane - SCOTLAND > 95/100 A490 to £52 per ton 
ea . MANCHESTER : 4.52 eX store. 
‘ = epee cip, TARTARK 1ojd. per ScoTLanp : B.P. erystals, 103d., car 
Sik ERNEST Benn anp M | s Maxtox, M.P ige pa MANCHESTER : 104d. 
> ~ s s ; » \ NIUM CARBONATE ScoTLAND: Lump 4.32 per ton; powdered 
g | “nig tS) I s £:34 5 eN sks delivered buyers” premises U.K, 
s » & Ss s \RSENLE LONDON: £22 14s. c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
s s > shar} y Wwell-Kno\ Cc sh, nominal 4.23 f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND : 
. s. Sir I stb Rt ’ \ \ £27 ex wharf; spot 10s. ex store. MAn- 
s x Mr. Mant S s s \\ pow 1 Cornish, £24 1os. at mines. 
s I’ su, Caustic. —LoONDON: 4.42. MANCHESTER: £4.41. 
| \NI N s ( PoTassiuM PERMANGANATE LONDON Sid. per Ii SCOTLAND : 
< Perce Ss - x “s B.P. ervstals, 83d. MANCHESTER : Commercial, 83d.; B.P., 83d. 
S- s s s | ( Sopa, Caustic Solid 76 77° spot, 4.14 10s. per ton d/d_ station. 
‘e , S s \ S SCOTLAND : Powdered 938 99 £17 1os. in drums, £18 15s. in 
oaah Winr oosN sks. S 6/7 £14 tos. in drums; 70/73, £14 128. 6d., 
i | \\ gs sors I ge op iver’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts 
: 9 s t n jess. MANCHESTER: 4.13 5s. to £14 10s. contracts 
G . uo ACETAI £222 per tor LONDON : £:22 10s. to £523. 
Ix ¢ s ie \ : _ I F Coprt MANCHESTER : 4.15 108 £16 per ton f.o.b 
es Hk \ i z 7 SULPHID} Is. 1d. to rs, 2d. per Ib 
S - (D gs i \ SI Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 
S l Wit . | i ss \rms 2 suvs \ \CEI S ( s. ad. te 2s. rid. per li 
‘ ] « g . ‘ = ( RIC pt 
. rad ~ ~ \ ~ \ . > CYLIC Th INICA > s. 4d ' | 
‘ ' \ . s : ‘ { \s RIN os. p ll 
x ges re S s \ s TrH.—C ~ Oo per Ibo; « ite, gs. 3d. per Ib. ; 
\ s a | lis (crys 4s. 7 r lb. ; oxide, ros. Od. per-Ib. 3; salicylate, 
P - - sens 2 S 7s. 9 D sul ide, 108, 3d. p Ib subgallate, ms. 3d 
s subnitrate, ss. 11d. per It 
2 3p : 7 as 1} 
D ( \ Devs D Ss Res 7 oo Sl . Sy I 3s Bo I desing a eee eer 
\ y Mr FS Z ag Wig ( . oa i 5 , ha » . y aaa ies Pe - es a pet 
( j \l H. M. Huds rsd rsd . t _ rs J ee be 
B , S Mine- heave sigeimcenege saiiaies ss. Od. per Ib, 
te B Pp = | | rass. lopipe, B.P s to 15s. 11d. per Ib 
D : - s mM lor B.P. 4s to 17s. 6d. pet Ib. 
; \t st of S yf M as M SALICYLIC oy s. t s. Sd. p ystal s. 1d 
s LON & s. &d including 
Ss I . om ia ; H ook : king ; crystals 1 extr: 
, s 5 < Essential Oils 
s . , ! 10T.—Ss. p 
. . {1PHOR B w gos. Pp ‘\ 
Obituary acne AE - cai 
Dr. J I s, F.LA ging Dyestutis — Crrront Cry s. 4d. p 
c 1 . | ( S . ae ] 1s ( VE 10 G English, 4s. 1od. per 
VW slo ( S \g | ALYPTUS.—Austr B.P. 70/75 1s. per Ib. 
Mr. ALBERT Mayon HENSHAY |: y 12, aged 68, Talke ENDER Mont Blar 38 40 11s. 3d. per Ib 
r St -on-Tr M Henshaw was l-know g LEMON.—§s. 6d. per Ib 
exp 9 for y vears ging Talk-o’-th’-Hill PEPPERMINT.—-Wayne County.—14s. per Ib 
( rv < ts f+ Sr S te ie PETIT N 4s 3 per lb. 
Ltd., Chatterley, New Acid ( Ltd., Tuns Coal Tar Products 
Mr. J. W. Savi St. H sR Leig Jan vo15 \ CAaRBOLIC (CRYSTALS od. to 10d. per Ib. Crude, 60’s, 1s, 11d 
Mr. S wis v -k \ vt mis n lf her f s f Li 2 water, 2s MANCHESTER : Crystals, ad.; 
c} rv. He w Leig ut ty vears ago, and was ( 26s 3 ScoTLaND : Sixties, 1s 7d. to 1s. 8d. 
te é f chemis t Leigh Techn S For é s PircH.—Medium soft, 44 17s. 6d. to 4/5 per ton MANCHESTER 
tw y- vears i naly s Leig £4 158 £5 f.o.! London : £74 148. to £04 16s. 6d. f.o.b 
Ather ] S rage Boar East Coast port 
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Commercial Intelligence 


lhe following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur, 


Mortgages and Charges 


_NO'TE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be 
void against the liquidator and any creditor, The Act also pro- 
vides that every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, 
specify the total amount of debts due from the Company in respect 
of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages and 
Charges have been so registered. In each case “the total debt, as 
specitied in the last available Annual Summary, is also given- 
marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, but 
such total may have been reduced. 


BRYANT AND MAY, LTD.., elias Ie.. mateh manufacturers 
(M., 21/1/33.) Registered Jan. 5, trust deed dated Jan, 2, 1935, 
securing £750,000 debenture stock, present issue, £500,000; charged 
on properties in Poplar, ete. 

£921,224. May 12, 1932. 

CHESHIRE UNITED SALT CO., LTD., London, E.C, (M.. 
21 1,38). Registered Jan, 10, £5,000 debentures, part of £35,000 
(not ex.); general charge (subject, etc.). £3,500 mort, £25,000 
debentures. Oct. 14, 1982. 

ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. (M., 21/1/33. Registered 
Jan. 4, series of £5,000 (not ex.) debentures, present issue £650); 
general charge, ‘Nil. July 1, 1932. 

TARFROID (19381), LTD., London, E.C., tar manufacturers 
M., 21/1/33.) Registered Jan, 6, €1.800 debenture to Oceans 
Development Co., Ltd.. 3 London Wall Buildings, E.C.; general 
charge. 


subject, ete.), also general charge 


Satisfaction 
TARFROID, LTD... London, E.C., tar manufacturers Mos 


21/1/33.) Satisfaction registered Jan, 6 C2.000, registeres 
September 7, 1932. 


County Court Judgment 


| NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘Registry of 
County Court Judgments’’ does not imply inability to pay on the 
part of the persons named. Many of the judgments may have been 
settled between the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not 
necessarily for debts. They may be for damages or otherwise, and 
the result of bona-fide contested actions. But the Registry makes 
no distinction of the cases. ee are not returned to the 
Registry if satisfied in the Court books within twenty-one days. 
When a debtor has made arrangements with his creditors we d 
not report subsequent County Court judgments against him.] 

RADIUM AND CHEMIC: O.., LTD., 31 Loudon Wall, 1 
manufacturers, (C.C., 21 + 33. £16 10s. ld. Dee, 2 








Forthcoming Events 
Jan. 23.—-Roval Society of Arts, Thermal Ih 


sulat Lectur 
I). Ezer Griffiths. 8 pan. John Street, Adelphi, London 
Jan. 24.—Hull Chemical and Engineering Society. Flax H. Gi 
Woolman, 7.45 p.m. Grey Street, Park Street, Hu 
Jan. 25.—British Association of Chemists (Manchester Sect 


“An Individualist’s Opinion of Big Organisation, in 
proposed Chemists’ Reorganisation.” ¢ M. Whittaker 7.00 
pn, Grand Hotel, Avtoun Street, Manchester 

Jan. 25.—Institution of Chemical Engineers Papers on Sewa 
Disposal Practice. H. E. Whitehead, F .. O'Shaneg 
L. R. Howson, Dr. Karl Tinhoff. 5.380 p.n Burlington Hoi 
London, 

Jan. 26.—Mineralogical Society. 530 pu Burlineto: Hons 
London. 

Jan. 27.—The Chemical Society. The Ostwald Memorial Leetu 
Professor, F. G. Donnan. 6 p.m. Chemistry Lecture Theatre, 
The University, Liverpool, 

Jan .27.—Society of Chemical TIvdustry Sout Wales Sect 





‘Town Gas in South Wales Industries.’ A. J. Cruise, 7 
p.m. Technical College, Cardiff. 

Jan. 27.—Manchester Literary and Vhilosophical Society Ca 
Printing.”” F. A. Ermen 7 pau 36 George Street, M 
chester, 

Jan. 30.—Universii, f Birmingham Chemical Soctety Rar 


Earths.” Dr. J. Newton Friend 5.30) pom 
ture Theatre, Edgbaston, Birminghuin 


Chemical Lex 


Jan. 25.—The British Wood Preserving  Associati S 
Experiments m the Control of Dry Rot Alex H. Dewar. ¢ 
pon, Lecture Hall of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Ager 


Institute, 29 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Tondor 


Company News 
Distillers Co., Ltd. An nterim dividend = of 74 per cent 


pavable on February | on the ordinary shares. 
areser i Bank and Trust Co. of New York.—The financial state 
ne shows $324,457.852 of deposits and $66,412,501 of capital 


surplus and undivided profit 


British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd.—The dire: 


tors have declared ai 


terim dividend of 5 per cent less tax, on the ordinary share 
ipital, the whole of which is held by Lever Brothers, Ltd. Last 
ear the interim Was 6 per cent. 

New Transvaal Chemical Co.—T ina! dividends are announced 
or the vear ended June 30 last of 3 per cent. on the imulative 


fits preference shares and +4 pet ent t nmulative \ 
prererence shat es, 


Canada Cement _ The report for the yvear to November 30 
is shoWs protits iro operations and ome Trou ees 
ifter making provision of $555,650 for depreciation of capital assets 
f 82,086,074, less bond interest &1,052,748, Premium on New 


York funds takes $102,995, fire insurance reserve $120,400, and 





eserve for repairs, 825,000, leaving S7S4.03]1 
Tavilt Changes 

Canada.—-By an Order in Council of De iber 16, 1932. the regu 
i established by Order in Council of October 28. is cancelled 
ind the following regulation is made and established, to be effec 
tive from October 28, 1932. The following articles imported 
be used as materials Canadia manufactures, are subec 
reduced rates of duties of Customs as set forth, until otherwise 
established. Mixtures of methvl alcohol and other ingredients, wher 
imported by tanners for ise exclusively as a solvent for dves for 
{ dveing ol eathe tie Ww I S B | prefer tla 
it per proof il, 20 cents te ‘ riff per ] f ga 4) 
nis genera riff per | f 4) cents 





e . e 
Chemical Trade Inquiries 
I'he following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘Board 
of Trade Journal.'’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 
British India. \ former resident representative India f 


ertain United Kingdom cot 


} e-u ts s has rece Vv estab 
ished himself in Calcutta as a ore for iiufacturers of mi 
stores and wishes 1 undertake » representation for Bengal and 
idjacent territory, © ouunission, of United Kingdom manufac 
turers of essential oils, aromat hen s, soap perfumes and raw 
inaterials for soap factories and perfumery works; also brillantine, 
hair oil pe rfumes, and essences for flavouring mineral waters. 
rerated Water, syrups Ref. No. 79. 
Ecoypt.—A firm of genet merchants and HLINiSSi¢ wents 
desires to represent Uuited Kingdom manufacturers of iron, ste 
ind metal manufactures pper, brass s is sheets 


bars, foil, pipes, plates, rods and tubes, rails; lubricating oils and 


vreases, vegetable oils neluding inseed « wrtificia silk 2 ds 
Ref. No Id. 
Egypt. A firm [ Miss ive s Alexandria is anxious 
represent British manufacturers of varnishes, enamels, | s 
quers, dry colours red ead ramarine blue, I vl 


. linseed oil 
Turkey.—A_ firm of « ss i s desires to represet 


ited Kingdom manufac rers f tin. bars, Lust soda, sod 


| thopone, etc. 


‘ ite, caustic potash, chloride of potash, sulphat f potash, st 


cubes in boxes of a0 kg 





Books Received 


Economic Conditions in Chile, November, 1932. Report by Artin 
I. Pack, Department of Overseas Trade. London: H.M 
Stationery Office. Pp. 48. 1s. 6d, 

Economic Conditions in Ecuador, Sentember, 1932. Report by 
R. M. Kohan, Department of Overseas Trac London : H.M 


Stationery O fice Pp. 44. Is. Gd 

Water Pollution Research. Simimary of Current Literature \ 
VI No. 1. January, 19338 Abstra Nos. 1-120. ond 
H.M. Stationery Offic Pp. 36. 2s 





E | ar * Journ (2) t D 23 cont is © 
D Nher 22, p a quantity molasses 
pl noof s ls i Is \ may 
m ! into Frane ( \ 5 centimes g 
s ~ ( ! I ! s i oo gs l yg t per 1 
uaryv ot 1 t January } st $O,000 Mmett its 
. | per t in parts 
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New Companies Registered 
C. H. Quinn, Lid. 1 
ECE ber 30. Nomina 


Registered as a private "" company o1 
pital £1,500 in £1 shares. Objects: T 


l 
isiness of hemists, druggists, drvsalters, « and 
r me Directors: C. H. Quinn, The Nev 
toad, Black . J. Whvld and F. M 5 lett 
Coroy Chemicals, L‘d. ered 
la v7 ») NX " capita 


I 


\ : g. Tre veen, Park 
a Gt 3 
P. J. 


s 


Millard, Ltd. kh: 


atte preparat 5, 

ds." Fareham, Hants. Mrs 

d Nancy Millard 

Union Oxide and Chemical Co., Ltd., |2 
une. L a : " ] <tered ~ . 


| KA 





Reduction in the Price of ‘* Nust ” 
, Lt " < le ft + 


SULPHURIC 


(LL STRENGTHS 
Hydrochloric, Nitric, Dipping, Hydrofluoric. 
Lactic, Perchloric 


F. W. BERK & Co., LTD. 


Acid and Chemica! Manufacturers since 1870 
FENCHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C.3 


Monument 3874. Wires: Berk, Foone, London 
Works: Stratford E., and Morriston, Glam 


106 
Telephone : 


TAS/Ch 145 


“ FULLERSITE ” 
A SLATE POWDER 
IN GREAT DEMAND 
as the most 


ECONOMICAL FILLER for Moulded 


Rubber Goods, Asphaltes and all Bituminous Products. 


Vuleanite and 


Invaluable as a Paint Base to resist Acids and Alkalies. 


ALFERD H. RICHARDS, Port Penrhyn,BANGOR 


DRYING APPARATUS 
AND DRYING PLANT 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Complete Chemical Plants 
PROCESS — ERECTION OPER ATION 


Works: LL. A. MITCHELL LTD. Phone: 


CARLISLE CHEMICAL ENGINEERS BLA. 7106.7 


37 Peter Street, Manchester 
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Salt Trade in British India 


Result of Inquiry for Additional Import Duty 
decided th 
made 
uty on foreign salt 

Salt (Addition 


at an inquiry should 
asking for an increast 
imported into India, 
al Import Duty) Act, 
the Collector at Caleutta to 
M. Trade Commissioner at Calcutta now 
held between November 9 to 24, 
India, the 

present time 


Government of India recently 


it ons that were 


repres 


of Customs 


1932. 
result of the inquiry 
nothing has happened 
duty and they, therefore, 
additional 
general level 


1 the import 
out for increasing the 
n in the 


t be justified on 


the ground of 


on may require reconsideration 





Season’s Greetings 
More Calendars and Diaries for 1933 


is since the compilation of 
by chemical 


THe CnHemicat AGE last 


wer tokens sent out 


lesk diarv, index and 


mpany’s per 


with 


copie S 


k, 1933," 
btain free 


ltural Department, 


.ondon, E.C.3. 


OLEUM all strengths) 


Sulphuric. Battery. 
Muriatic. Nitric. and Mixed Acids. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Works : SILVERTOWN, E.16, 
© Hydrochioric, Fen, London.” 


Dipping. 


Telephone : Royal 1:65. 


Telegrams 


MELDRUM 
REFUSE DESTRUCTORS 


WITH HEAT UTILISATION 
At British Industries Fair February 20—March 3, 1933. 
Applicati n for Tickets early please. 


Lower Insurance. Accelerate Output. 


Keep Works Clean. 


MELDRUMS, Ltd., Timperley. Manchester 


Manufacture sof 
SULPHATE or ALUMINA 
FOR PAPERMAKERS 


IRON FREE. 17/18°, IRON FREE finely 
14/15% ORDINARY, In Slabs or Crushed. 


VIADUCT ALUM CQ. LTD. 


THE MARSH, WIDNEs. 


14/15% Ground 


Tel. Add.—* Viaduct, Alum, Widnes.” 
Codes—Bentley'’s & A.B.C. (5th Edition). 











